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Psychology and Religion 


Has Psychology Reduced Religion to the Functioning 
of an Organism ? 


By John Wright Buckham 





N a former article* I 





discussed the question 
whether Psychology 
has dismissed God. 
That question involves 
one that is still more fundamen- 
tal and searching: Has Psy- 
chology reduced religion itself to 





Experience,” 


Dr. Buckham writes from the 
Chair of Christian Theology at 
Pacific School of Religion. He 
is the author of “Religion as 
“The 
Ideal,” and other books. 


lies in its origin. The short- 
sightedness of this assumption 
was long since pointed out by 
Edward Caird in his work on 
The Evolution of Religion. 
Among other misconceptions it 
has led to the crude conclusion 
that because man _ descended 


Christian 








the functioning of an organism? 

The student of today knows how real and urg- 
ent this question has become. He is aware thav 
a school of psychologists, now very influential, 
stands for a point of view which, in the minds 
of many, has queered religion. He does not “view 
with alarm” this movement, for that is not his 
temper and attitude of mind, nor does he propose 
to cling to outworn religious beliefs simply be- 
cause they are wreathed in the faded laurel of a 
glory that has passed. He means to be open- 
minded. This attitude is to be respected. All 
that can rightly be asked of the student of today 
is that he does not “fall” to these new theories 
because they are in the air, but that he keep the 
true scientific spirit and refuse to surrender es- 
tablished principles and ideals until they are 
shown to be illusions. 

The facts upon which this reductio ad absurd- 
um of religious experience are based are in brief 
these: religious experience exhibits “stimulus- 
reaction” activity; it is closely related to the sub- 
consciousness; its history is full of mythical 
phantasies; many of its phenomena bear unmis- 
takable resemblance to abnormal mental states. 
The hastily drawn inference from these facts is 
that the secret of religion has been disclosed and 
its nature explained. It is functional only. It 
consists simply in reactions of the psycho-physi- 
cal human organism. This conclusion, however, 
involves four unsubstantiated assumptions: 

(1) It is committed to the presupposition that 
the explanation of every developmental process 


*See THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for December, 1925. 


from an ape-like ancestor there- 
fore he is nothing but an ape. The final stage of 
any development reveals its nature far more truly 
than does its origin. The nature of a fruit tree 
is disclosed, not in the seed, but in the mature 
tree with its fruit-laden boughs. The nature of 
religion is best revealed, not in primitive myth 
and dance and totem pole, but in the Fourth Gos- 
pel and the Epistle to the Philippians and in 
Christian worship. 

(2) The second assumption is that observation 
only (including experimentation) and not intro- 
spection, is a valid method in psychology. This 
at once displaces the main reliance of psychology 
throughout its history as a science. For psychol- 
ogy has hitherto recognized consciousness as an 
indispensable factor in the study of mental pro- 
cesses. This is not to deny the value of a study 
of behavior. Observable phenomena certainly oc- 
cur in the field of behavior and should be given 
due consideration, but it would seem reasonable 
to accept the report of consciousness that some- 
thing much more significant also takes place. In 
order to justify the exclusion of introspection it 
would be necessary for the behaviorist to con- 
struct an epistemology proving that introspective 
knowledge is entirely valueless and _ untrust- 
worthy. This would require a critique more thor- 
ough and exhaustive than that of Kant. 

It is certainly a non sequitur of the purely psy- 
chological account of religion that the psycho- 
physical side of an experience, or an act, contains 
its whole scope and meaning. The limitation of 
this dictum appears at once when it is examined. 
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When you look at a soul-stirring sunset, or stand 
before a beautiful work of art, or listen to a 
noble symphony, you imagine that you come into 
touch with something called Beauty. Do not de- 
ceive yourself, says the naturalistic psychologist. 
There is nothing here save “impulses of the cos- 
mic urge.” If with an excusable hesitation you 
ask the psychologist: How do you know that this 
is all? he has little that can be said in reply ex- 
cept what a professor of psychology in one of 
our universities is reported to have said to one 
of his classes: “This is a mechanistic world. 
Take it from me!” That is the assertion of a 
dogmatist, not of a scientist, surpassing anything 
of which theology has been guilty. 

The consequences of a purely biological psy- 
chology would negate all human values and re- 
duce all human relations and actions to automa- 
tisms. Follow behaviorism to the bitter end and 
what is left? If one thinks he detects something 
in a human character that he calls goodness—if 
he says, for instance, of Abraham Lincoln, “Here 
was a good man”’—he is talking foolishness. 
There is nothing in any man but the activities of 
an organism manifesting certain instinctive and 
hereditary traits and reactions. Moral freedom 
is an illusion, personality is a fiction. No one is 
responsible for his conduct. There is no such 
thing, in fact, as conduct. All conduct is behav- 
ior. There is no self. Thus vanishes all moral- 
ity, as well as all religion. 

(4) A fourth assumption of a purely empirical 
psychology is that because experience is subjec- 
tive therefore it has no objective (i.e. personal) 
reality answering to it. This is practically a re- 
vival of the Sensationalism of Lamettrie and Con- 
dillac which confines all knowledge to sense ex- 
perience. “That all psychical life is only one of 
the functions of the body is evident from the fact 
that not a single content is found in the mental 
life which is not due to the excitation of some 
one of the senses.” * The consequences of this 
assumption are familiar. It means in the end the 
obliteration of all objective reality. It denies the 
existence not only of God but of the experient 
himself and of the very world in which he lives. 
If all that we know are the sensations taking 
place in our psycho-physical organism then we 
know nothing. Nothing is left but illusion. 

The negating psychologist, however, not being 
a practitioner of logic, does not follow his premise 
to its conclusion. He is content with dismissing 
the self and God, leaving the external world, in- 
cluding his body, undisturbed. He accepts the 
objective reality corresponding to one kind of ex- 


oat interpreting Lamettrie, HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
p. 456. 
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perience and denies it to every other. That which 
he overlooks is that in and through psycho- 
somatic reactions there may be something more, 
something of value, in a word, something rational 
and spiritual which transcends sensation. 


Body and Spirit 


It is just here that the religious experient on 
his part has made a mistake and laid himself open 
to distrust and correction. For he has too often 
assumed that religious experience is either wholly 
apart from, or hostile to, bodily sensations. For 
thousands of years the religious ascetic has pro- 
ceeded upon the principle that the more he could 
suppress his body and detach himself from it, 
the nearer he would come to spiritual reality. 
The psychologist has demonstrated the folly of 
this theory. He has shown that when the mystic 
practises asceticism, or shuts his eyes to the 
outer world, he simply exchanges one set of sen- 
sations for another. He can no more get away 
from his physical sensations than he can live in 
a vacuum. If he forces a desire into the uncon- 
scious by “suppression” and fails to put some- 
thing else in its place, he prepares the way for 
its return in another form. It is time that the 
religionist should learn this from the psychol- 
ogist. 

On the other hand, the possibility of putting 
something else in the place of a suppressed desire, 
or what has been called “the expulsive power of 
a new affection,” is something which the physio- 
logical psychologist fails to recognize. True, the 
psychoanalyst grants to the person seeking some- 
thing higher than the gratification of his desires, 
the privilege of what he calls the sublimation of 
physical instincts, that is, the directing of them 
toward altruistic ends; but he insists that this 
redirected activity of the libido is still merely bio- 
logical, physiological. To this one may reply: | 
cannot deny the physical accompaniments of 
these higher experiences of mine, these persua- 
sions of duty which often lead me to go directly 
counter to my bodily promptings—nevertheless | 
recognize in and through them something more, 
something super-physical, personal, transcenden- 
tal, divine. And until you can show me that this 
is false, I will continue to trust in, and to live 
by, these moral and spiritual intuitions, for they 
produce results in pure, wholesome and harmoni- 
ous living. They are “what men live by”’—and 
die by, too. ; 

This is sound reasoning. In other words, to 
abandon moral and religious faith upon so slight 
provocation as psychology has as yet furnished, 
— be neither scientific, philosophical nor eth- 
ical. 
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The Meaning of the Cross 


By Francis P. Miller 


RHE question, “What does the Cross 
mean?” cannot be answered honestly at 
the present time apart from a desire 
to discover a form of words more ade- 
quate than those which are traditionally 

employed to describe the significance and reality 
of that experience. This involves a process of 
verbal bridging over or inter-weaving—realizing 
that while words soon wear out, the truth which 
they were originally intended to convey is far 
more permanent. Creative living depends at least 
in part upon our success in conserving whatever 
may be true in our social heritage and finding for 
it a form of expression adapted to the mental at- 
mosphere of our day. 

Interpretations of the significance of Jesus’ 
death range over such a wide field as to seem at 
times mutually contradictory. There are those 
whose appreciation of the wisdom of the great 
teacher and of the loss to the world’s intellectual 
life occasioned by his premature death would lead 
them along with the Syrian intelligentzia of the 
second century to deprecate the action of the 
“foolish Jews who put to death their wise King.” 
On the other hand, there are not a few Christians 
whose thought about the Cross has been so inex- 
tricably bound up with a sense of their own escape 
from well merited torment, that they see in it 
little more than a transaction between God and 
the devil in which Jesus is used as a means of 
buying off the wiley tormentor. In the crude fish- 
ing analogy of the Alexandrian theologians of the 
eleventh century, Jesus’ body was the bait on 
God’s line which attracted and caught the Evil 
One. Fortunately, our minds usually recoil now 
from all such gross mechanical conceptions. We 
are not worthy to think about the Cross unless we 
employ the truest thought forms known to us. 


When Has Man Survival Value? 


In attempting to answer the question, “What 
does the Cross mean to me?” passing reference 
must be made to a philosophy of life in which the 
idea of the Cross occupies a very central place. 
This philosophy presupposes that there is pur- 
pose at the heart of the universe, and that this 
purpose expresses itself among other ways 
through the growing appreciation on man’s part 
of certain moral and spiritual values. But man’s 
very nature is such that he is constantly failing 
to incarnate this purpose perfectly either in his 
own life or in the social order. Individuals and 
groups, of their own volition, continually tend to 


wander off the path. This is what theologians 
mean by sin. The man who misses the way, who 
defies the central purpose of the universe, and 
who denies the true function of his own nature, 
is in sin—alienated from God and from the com- 
monwealth of men of good will. Sin is in its es- 
sence a negation and repudiation of the true 
meaning of the universe. It quite literally means 
death because it represents withdrawal from the 
main stream of creative life. The universe is 
much more stable and consistent than we give it 
credit for being. Man’s spirit cannot deny it and 
survive. Modes of thought and modes of conduct 
contrary to its nature involve the ultimate ex- 
tinction of the individual or group which adheres 
to them. This is as true of psychical and social 
as it is of biological organisms. That the process 
of extinction is not usually immediate does not 
mean that it is any the less inevitable. Its opera- 
tion in ourselves or among our contemporaries 
may not be obvious, but the society that inherits 
from us will bear the indelible marks of its effi- 
ciency. 


Does God Care Whether Man Survives? 


This line of thought is not one which appeals 


to the “mind-set” of our generation. Many have 
established to their own satisfaction that they can 
get away with just about anything as far as the 
universe is concerned and that God, if there be a 
God, doesn’t care. These are often first-hand evi- 
dence of the truth of the fact which they deny— 
that the universe is morally dependable. Their 
own personalities are frequently a forecast of 
racial retrogression and a proof that certain 
breeds of people as well as certain breeds of ani- 
mals may have no survival value. They have de- 
nied to the universe any significance, and the uni- 
verse denies to them a place in its economy. 

Man may lose the Way, but the key to the mean- 
ing of life is the fact that he is being won back 
to it—that human society is in process of redemp- 
tion. God cannot tolerate sin but his whole being 
is irrevocably committed to the supreme task of 
arousing in men who sin a consciousness that they 
have lost the Way and a desire to rediscover it in 
order that they may recover a sense of direction 
and purpose in harmony with his will and so re- 
sume once more their creative task in life. He not 
only shares with men the duress of the Way, but 
he has pledged his own life to recover those who 
have wandered from it. The Cross is the token 
of his utter loyalty to that pledge. It does not 
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derive its appeal or power from theoretical logic 
but from the dynamic of an idea embodied in flesh 
and blood. What are some of the elements in this 
tremendous appeal that comes to us through the 
death of Jesus? 


Contemporary Civilization Killed Jesus 


1. In the first place Jesus’ death is evidence of 
the inevitable consequence of sin in human society. 
Here we see the most perfect man mentally and 
spiritually that had appeared in the history of the 
race executed as a common criminal by the de- 
mand of his own nation at the very beginning of 
his career. Why? Because of the evil inherent 
in the society to which he belonged. His fellow 
citizens were well-intentioned, patriotic, up-stand- 
ing, moral people, but they had misconstrued 
God’s purpose for them, and when an entire so- 
ciety does that the best individual members of it 
usually suffer most for the guilt of all. 

There is a solidarity about human society which 
we greatly underestimate. As individuals we are 
inextricably linked up with the well-being of our 
fellows. Most of the suffering in life is in no obvi- 
ous way related to the conduct of the individuals 
who suffer, but is occasioned by the conduct of 
others with whom those who suffer are mutually 
related and for whom they share a common re- 
sponsibility in the body politic. The good citizen 
is one who is capable of bearing in his heart not 
only the joys but also the sorrows of all the sons 
of men, not through any mere sentiment but be- 
cause he is conscious of being personally impli- 
vated in the causes of their joy and sorrow. The 
better the citizen the more sensitive he will be to 
this relationship between himself and society. 
Jesus’ cry on the Cross, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” may possibly indicate the 
vividness of this thought in his mind. May he 
not have been so conscious of his complete identi- 
fication with the life of his own people that he 
shared through his humanity a sense of responsi- 
bility for the nation’s repudiation of his own mes- 
sage and its denial of the truth which his person- 
ality incarnated? And may not the inner conflict 
which this consciousness occasioned have consti- 
tuted the supreme agony of the Cross? 

The world never had clearer witness than in 
our own generation that the sins of each are 
borne by all—but especially by those least sinning. 
I was at Stetin on the Baltic in the summer of 
1920. Prisoners of war were being repatriated 
out of Siberia. A boat load of some seven or eight 
hundred came in. Of these, some two hundred 
and fifty had lost their reason. These were the 
dregs of war. As I looked into their dull, witless 
eyes I knew better what war was, and I also 
learned something of what the Cross meant. 
These men, as in every age, had been crucified be- 
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cause the society into which they were born had 
missed God’s will for it. They were degraded 
into cattle because of the stupidity, short-sighted- 
ness and sin of college trained makers of state- 
craft in America and France and England and 
Germany. Our fathers’ sins produced that and 
cur sins will erect for our descendants a myriad 
crosses on many a far-flung battlefield unless we, 
by God’s grace, make less of a botch of reading 
his will and display more energy in fulfilling it. 


The Cross Eternal in the Heart of God 


2. Again the death of Jesus is evidence of the 
extent to which Godis willingto go towin men back 
to his purpose for them. He is so determined to 
do this that he actually participates in the terrific 
struggle which reclamation involves, and bears in 
his own heart the full measure of suffering and 
pain which man’s perversity creates in the uni- 
verse. It did not seem possible to understand 
the war apart from a God who as our Father was 
so intimately related to us that our disgust and 
pain were his also—that he felt far more acutely 
than we could imagine the horror of the mud and 
lust and broken bodies, and that by it his body 
was broken too. And this seemed all the more 
amazing since it was we who had made the war. 
The Cross is witness to this eternal disposition in 
the heart of God—to remain faithful in his work 
of reconciliation though we are unfaithful—and 
regardless of the cost. “In bringing many sons 
to glory, it was befitting that he for whom and 
by whom the universe exists, should perfect the 
pioneer of their salvation by suffering. 

He had to resemble his brothers in every respect. 
. . It is as he suffered by his temptations 
that he is able to help the tempted.” 


Can Man Be Re-made? 


3. Finally, the Cross reveals a capacity of love 
for truth and man so sublime that it does not seem 
possible to imagine an appeal more potent over 
the mind or imagination. It is the most perfect 
appeal that could be made to human personality 
to persuade it to recover its sense of the meaning 
of life and recommit itself to God’s purpose. 
The fate of human personality was being de- 
termined in Jesus’ day, as it still is, according to 
man’s willingness or reluctance to attribute to 
himself the capacity for growing a soul, the po- 
tentiality of eternal life. Should man conform to 
the world about him, should he endeavor to adapt 
himself to his surroundings, should he aim at fit- 
ting into his environment, should he live merely 
for the moment; or did God intend some higher 
destiny for him, involving the constant renewal, 
re-creation, and transformation of personality, in 
order that he might “understand what the will of 
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God is’? Does the world order merely represent 
a perpetuation of things as they are, relieved only 
by the continuous and mechanical kaleidoscopi: re- 
shuffling of unchanging factors? Or are our 
spirits really subject to the constant and eternal 
incursion of God’s spirit into the world order, 
putting at our disposal concepts and forces that 
make for individual re-creation and social trans- 
formation, and introducing a new factor into the 
situation without which change could have no 
meaning and growth would not include moral im- 
provement? In other words, can men be per- 
suaded to return to the Way along which lies 
God’s purpose in the universe or is their missing 
the way inevitable and meaningless? Can men be 
made over or are they incorrigible? Are they pup- 
pets, fashioned by a fate over which they have 
no control—or are they sons of God? 

The young men and women who were Jesus’ 
friends and who saw him faithful unto death on 
the Cross had no doubt as to what the answer 
was. As they stood in the presence of such a 
manifestation of love for man and truth, the 
white heat of its finality and urgency burned the 
very dross of meanness and sin out of their na- 
tures (as true love always does) and inspired 
them with a resolution and passion to share that 
love with all mankind. It was the most momen- 
tous day in history. The lie had been given for- 
ever to the idea that human nature has to be 
taken as it is. Men had experienced the thrill of 
a power by which all things could be made new, 
and the only explanation they could give was that 
it came from “being controlled by the love of 
Christ.” 

One of the most striking elements in this ex- 
perience of a “new creation” was the sense of 
forgiveness which accompanied it. When men 
have been beasts they know there is a taint about 
them which needs to be wiped out, but their own 
condition makes it impossible for them to do this 
for themselves. As Jesus’ friends began to realize 
that they too shared in the responsibility for his 
death and that in a very real sense “he bore their 
sins upon a tree” the momentous conviction grew 
upon them that a love so pure and constant, in 
spite of what they were, was a pledge of forgive- 
ness so complete that all the taint of the past was 
erased. Any one who has made a dear friend 
suffer because of his own meanness, but who has 
experienced a genuine return of love through it 
all will have a slight inkling of what this means. 
As Dr. Selbie says, “Explain it how they may, the 
pith of the matter is that here men have done for 
them by One who has the right and power to do 
it, that which they cannot do for themselves.” 


The Cross As Consequence 


Jesus’ mere existence was a constant challenge 
to the selfish order of his day. His continued sur- 
vival was incompatible with the perpetuation of 
“things as they were.” He personified a principle 
of re-creative activity whose manifest purpose 
was to make all things new—to transform the 
children of darkness into the children of light, and 
to make the cities of this world cities of our God. 
The profound disquiet of his contemporaries was 
due to their instinctive recognition that the pres- 
ervation of the status quo and the continuation of 
Jesus’ life were mutually contradictory terms. 
One or the other must go. Some years later the 
charge that was hurled against Stephen was “We 
have heard him say that Jesus the Nazarene will 
change the customs handed down to us by Moses.” 
Jesus was condemned to death because of what he 
did, what he said, what he was. In a certain 
sense, the execution outside the walls of Jerusalem 
was incidental though inevitable. 


The Cross was thus a consequence of the con- 
flict between the kind of person Jesus was and 
the character of the world in which he lived. The 
causes of the Cross may be discovered in many a 
beautiful or tragic incident in the records of his 
wanderings up and down the lanes of Galilee, and 
especially in such an incident as that which oc- 
curred in Jerusalem during the last week of his 
life. The temple had come to be the national 
shrine in which all good one hundred per cent 
Jews worshipped the national being and their own 
“pooled self-esteem.” Jesus undoubtedly realized 
that this insane nationalism, symbolized in the 
temple, was the most stubborn barrier to the ex- 
tension of his idea of the Kingdom. He went to 
the temple and claimed it as “‘a house of prayer 
for all the nations.” By that interference with 
ecclesiastical bigotry his fate was sealed. In that 
moment he had lived the Cross. 

The Christian society at the present time does 
not represent such an antithesis to prevailing 
American civilization that any considerable num- 
ber of its members are likely to experience an 
equivalent of the Cross. This is as true of the 
modernists as it is of the fundamentalists. If the 
Church is ever to recover the lost spirit of him 
whom it calls Lord there must needs appear an 
increasing number of men who insist upon asking 
whether the will of society is compatible with the 
truth as they understand it, and who if that will 
should appear incompatible are not afraid to 
make up “the full sum of all that Christ has to 
suffer in our persons on behalf of his Church.” 
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The Main Business of a Student 


By Harrison Sackett Elliott 


This is the second article in a discussion on study, led by Professor 


Elliott of Union—an expert in the art. 
March number of this magazine. 


II 


ROBABLY there will be little change in 
the practice of professors in the present 
generation and students still will be go- 
ing to college. Is there anything the 
student can do to help the situation? 

In any college there are three kinds of class- 
rooms. There is a classroom in which either the 
subject is maintained because of some supposed 
general training value, such as is true of certain 
types of work in mathematics or language, or the 
subject is handled in a formal and non-functional 
fashion unrelated to the problems of life, such as 
is true of some of the work in literature, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and history. We are not unmind- 
ful of the value which comes when a person has 
real facility in a language and can appreciate the 
literature in that language the better or of the 
life value of many other subjects when properly 
taught. But certainly, to take a specific instance, 
the sort of structural and abstract psychology 
which most students have taken seems to help 
them practically not at all in the use of psychol- 
ogy in any practical way. If work of this char- 
acter is not required for graduation, the student 
can avoid such classrooms. If it is required for 
graduation, it would seem that he would be justi- 
fied in continuing his present practice of discov- 
ering the methods by which he can pass the 
course by the least amount of effort so that he 
will have more time for useful studies. 

The second classroom is one in which the ma- 
terial is of a sort which would be useful in the 
life of students, either in the appreciation of lit- 
erature and music, in the understanding of eco- 
nomic and social questions, or in an historical 
perspective for present-day problems. The pro- 
fessors, however, are giving the material unrelated 
to the immediate questions of the students and 
simply as “material.” Consequently the students 
in the classroom, while in general interested, have 
difficulty in appropriating what is there available 
in relation to their own life problems and situa- 
tions and thus making it their more permanent 
possession. In such a classroom, students who 
really care to get something can form voluntary 
groups or by themselves work upon the problem. 
It is possible for them to think through the situa- 
tions within their experience and the questions of 
interest to them on which the material of this 
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classroom would be of help. They can then organ- 
ize the material for themselves and in voluntary 
groups discuss its bearing upon their problems. 
They frequently will find the professor quite will- 
ing to cooperate with them in such a venture be- 
cause he often is as much baffled about his meth- 
ods of work as are the students and would like to 
increase the efficiency of his classroom. As they 
become more intelligent, they will be able to ask 
questions in the classroom itself which help to 
supplement what the professor is doing. In short, 
they may organize the course themselves in rela- 
tion to their real problems and use the classroom 
simply as resource material as they would books 
in the library, if they were trying to get help on 
a problem. 


The third classroom is one in which the profes- 
sor himself is organizing his course on a life 
basis. Such a professor is willing to cooperate 
with students in working the course out in such 
a way as will be immediately useful to them. In 
this case the students need not hesitate to go to 
the professor and make suggestions. Such a 
course may become a cooperative enterprise be- 
tween professor and students in a common search 
for help on questions of concern. Within the 
range of the experience of students there are an 
adequate number of situations and problems to 
form the basis for most college work. If this is 
supplemented by certain new experiences and 
problems into which the professor can be the 
guide for the students, any college classroom can 
be organized on this life approach. The newspa- 
pers may be full of discussions on America’s re- 
lation to the World Court and the League of Na- 
tions, and some of the World Court discussions 
may have taken place in his college. A student 
may have been interested in history in general, 
but if he can get help on this question of interna- 
tional relationships so that he can make up his 
own mind more effectively, the information comes 
to take on meaning. Current issues are always 
being discussed—such questions as taxation, tar- 
iff and immigration. Problems of individual and 
group conduct with which the student is in con- 
tact form an adequate basis for a dynamic study 
of psychology and sociology. Current books and 
newer forms of music or opera are continuously 
raising questions of appreciation. The very life 
of the college itself is filled with situations in- 
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volving government, group relationships, prob- 
lems of men and women, and indeed the whole 
range of questions that make up the life of folks. 
Faculty and students have plenty of situations 
and problems at hand if they wish to organize 
courses on this basis. It will be evident also that 
while these issues arise in life, they are not all of 
them questions of conduct in the ordinary sense 
in which that term is used. For instance, a per- 
son himself may be quite appealed to by jazz but 
hear another person object, saying that only 
classical music is desirable. This may lead him 
into an attempt to understand what is the basis 
of good music and to find some way of appreciat- 
ing music for himself. But whatever the issues, 
they are questions that have come to be for the 
student himself of importance in life as he is ex- 
periencing it. 

What is involved in such a study process? The 
first step is the formulation and understanding of 
the questions on which help is needed. In this 
process, it is necessary not only to know the ques- 
tions but to become acquainted with the impor- 
tant factors in the situation; and a preliminary 
study is frequently necessary in defining the 
problem and understanding it in its setting. In- 
deed, the preliminary research in the study proc- 
ess is to become well enough acquainted with the 
situation in which the problem arises so that it 
can really be understood. It should be recognized 


that in some fields the whole purpose of a course 
may be to get well enough acquainted with that 
field so that questions may be formulated and un- 
derstood. 

A second step in the study is to search for help 
on the issues. The student wants to know what is 


really proposed in any particular field. He wants 
to get at the basis for any proposal, both in fact 
and in point of view. A person who studies a 
question tries to verify the facts by checking one 
authority against another. It is particularly val- 
uable to verify facts by seeing whether an au- 
thority with an entirely different point of view is 
willing to vouch for the same facts. For instance, 
in a study of the World Court, a person in favor 
of entering the Court will give certain facts. If 
an authority opposed to the Court agrees to these 
facts, then one has more confidence in their cor- 
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rectness. As already suggested, there is a dif- 
ference of opinion regarding jazz and classical 
music. In a study of this question, the person 
needs not only to get at the facts in regard to 
jazz and classical music, but to understand the 
points of view of persons who have differing judg- 
ments regarding the relative merits of these 
types of music. A question therefore needs to be 
studied from more than one point of view and 
evidence needs to be verified from more than one 
source. This means that a single textbook or the 
word of an individual professor is not adequate 
for a study process. This represents only one 
point of view and is one-sided. The student may 
get into two different classrooms on the same 
general problem or he may read books represent- 
ing opposing points of view. Gathering and veri- 
fying the information, comparing and evaluating 
the points of view, form this second step in the 
study process. 

The last step in study is to make up one’s own 
mind in regard to the question. This conclusion 
determines immediate attitude and action; but for 
the growing individual it is also held tentatively 
as the basis for further experimentation and re- 
search. In too many classrooms the student 
makes up his mind as the professor desires. In 
defense he says he is afraid to come to another 
opinion lest he will not secure good grades in the 
examination. Is not this a rationalization? If 
a student in any examination will show that he 
knows and understands the point of view of the 
professor just as effectively as any person who 
defends it, and then will add his own conclusion 
and the reasons for the same, it is doubtful 
whether even the most prejudiced professor would 
mark such a handling of the question as wrong. 

Making up one’s mind for oneself is the crux 
of the student process. If a person is going to 
take an opinion of somebody else anyway, why 
should he go to the trouble of studying the ques- 
tion? But on the other hand, the right to an 
opinion of one’s own is dependent upon the devel- 
opment of the ability to study a question for one- 
self. Again, might we say that the development 
of this ability should be one of the main purposes 
of college? 
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The Good and the Bad of Fraternities 


By Various Writers 


CAN FRATERNITIES BE REFORMED? 


By Charles Schwieso 
California Institute of Technology 


ERHAPS no part of college life is coming 
more rapidly into prominence than is the 
fraternity. The fraternity has existed 
in American scholasticlife for just about 
one hundred years, (though one or two 
may be older) and has seen in the last few years 

a remarkable growth and increase in power. May 
I say at the beginning that I use the word “fra- 
ternity” to mean both men and women’s societies. 

As a rule, unless they too have been college 
people, parents little understand what a fraternity 
is. The name is synonymous with a place to eat 
and with the pin the son or daughter proudly 
wears home to show the “home town” boys and 
girls how the family stock has gone up. The new 
initiate thinks of the pin as an “open sesame” to 
all things. 

When first established in colleges, fraternities 
were founded by groups—small groups, notice- 
ably—of six or seven men who, holding common 
ideals of the Christian faith, agreed to call one 
another “brother” in His name. This idea of or- 
ganization changed after the Civil War and up to 
1900 fraternity life in America grew astonish- 
ingly, to be sure in many places in the face of 
opposition, until it took on the present marks of 
large groups and widening possession of domiciles 
for the housing of members. Up to this time fra- 
ternities had as their main objective the promo- 
tion of scholarship and Christian living. Since 
then they have indeed emphasized these things, 
but largely under pressure from the faculties. 
Some of the groups do have loan funds, which is 
an asset, but one that easily could be maintained 
by some other agency. 

Already I can hear many saying: “If they grew 
so rapidly, they must be a good thing.” Let us 
see. No one, I think, could make a case against 
fraternities on their ideals per se, for they are of 
the finest. Indeed, one of the rottenest chapters 
of which I know has over thirty verses of Christ’s 
own sayings in the ritual. Asa group, in totality, 
the organizations do (or did) stand for fine things 
on paper—I maintain they have fallen from grace. 
Were all the good points granted—and there are 
some lesser ones besides the theoretical brother- 
hood, loan funds, a house to live in, and the boast- 
(Please refer to page 201) 
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NO REVOLUTIONARY CHANGE 
NECESSARY ! 


By John Clair Minot 
Of the Boston Herald 


ACK in the neolithic age—or maybe it 
was a million or two years earlier or 
later—the mammals of the order later 
to be known as man got the habit of 
clustering into little groups here and 
there. The object was perhaps offensive and de- 
fensive, or perhaps it was sheer sociability on a 
sunny slope or in a shady nook, or possibly just a 
juicy bone to share and quarrel over. There was 
grumbling by the fellow who got crowded out and 
often he went off to form a little gang of his own. 
One of the groups got to pestering another, and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth ensued. An old- 
timer came back from a trip over the mountains 
and declared vehemently that the gang was de- 
generating, that the system had gone to the dogs 
and that the present was not like the good old 
days. 

So it has been through the ages—and so it will 
be while man is man. The instinct that made the 
American college fraternity system inevitable as 
soon as our higher education stepped out of its 
kindergarten days is not something to be “abol- 
ished” by legislation or “reformed” out of exist- 
ence by the chronic grouch, the ill-informed grum- 
bler or the pessimist. The system has many 
faults—since it is a cross section of human so- 
ciety. It works better in some places than in 
others, and better at some times than at others. 
It assuredly works better everywhere, in the long 
run, than the substitutes that spring up at once 
when agitators, usually well-meaning enough, 
bring about readjustments and_ replacements. 
When it slumps here or there, we have at least 
the possibilities of betterment offered by alumni 
supervision, by the pull and pride of the old tra- 
ditions and ideals, and by the influence of the 
intercollegiate relationship. These influences are 
largely lacking in its inevitable substitutes and 
counterfeits. 

The American college fraternity is at its best 
in the older and relatively smaller colleges and 
universities that are generously sprinkled over the 
map of the eastern and northern states. There 
are scores of these institutions between the upper 
Mississippi and the Penobscot, and they offer scant 
sympathy for the waves of anti-fraternity agita- 
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tion that periodically roll eastward from the 
prairies or northward from Mississippi. In them 
the fraternity system long ago became a necessary 
part of the going concern, not only recognized and 
approved by the faculty and governing boards, 
but often utilized in matters of discipline and 
scholarship. The general topsiturviness of the 
post-war world has not changed that situation. 
In those colleges the fraternities meet changing 
conditions with sanity and continue the work they 
have been doing for generations in making their 
members better fitted for what life will offer after 
graduation. There is fellowship of the finest sort 
—of which the world sees evidence in the con- 
tinued strength of the tie through life—and there 
are influences that make for better scholarship, 
cleaner living and practical business training. 

The chapter houses are neither financial bur- 
dens nor the centers of “rottenness,” in spite of 
generalizations to the contrary based on isolated 
cases. They are not only undergraduate homes, 
but centers for returning graduates and the head- 
quarters of an organization that makes the grad- 
uates doubly loyal and useful to their college. And 
the intercollegiate relationship has many benefits 
both in undergraduate days and later. As to dem- 
ocracy—there are no better examples anywhere 
than these fraternities as a whole. Snobbishness? 
Not long ago there was published a novel called 
The Barb. It was announced as an attack on fra- 
ternity snobbishness in a large western university, 
but it only succeeded in demonstrating the snob- 
bish of certain non-fraternity undergraduates. 

So much for the fraternity system of the pres- 
ent day in the sections of the country where it had 
its origin and where it has thrived for several 
generations. The fraternity system is at its worst 
—a worst that often leads to utterly unfair gen- 
eralizations—in those institutions, largely state 
universities of the west, that have recently mush- 
roomed into unwieldliness, after the manner of 
Florida boom towns. Thousands throng to them 
in much the same get-rich-quick spirit that ani- 
mates the rush of land speculators. The result is 
a tragic distortion of social, educational and 
money values. Such universities, in their per- 
sonnel and their atmosphere, offer but little better 
field for the real fraternity system than is offered 
by a correspondence school or a Ford assembling 
plant. They may get shaken and sifted into sanity 
and stability as the years pass, but the whole edu- 
cational world suffers acute indigestion while that 
process is going on. 

When I hear a man, whether from the inside or 
the outside, raise a wail of protest against the 
American Greek letter fraternity system, I think 
of the comment made not long ago by the presi- 
dent of a fine old New England college. He washim- 
self a non-fraternity man. He said: “In theory, 
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and in an actual case here and there, the fraterni- 
ties have possibilities of evil; in practice, I have 
found them, through the observation and contacts 
of my forty years as college teacher, accomplish- 
ing a vast preponderance of good for both the in- 
dividual and for the college.” 


CAN FRATERNITIES BE REFORMED? 


(Continued from the preceding page, first column) 


ed help to true scholarship—I think the case can 
be made “tight’”’ against them on the following 
points: 

1. Fraternities breed an un-democratic and an 
un-American spirit on the campus. Possibly the 
present reader will say “no” to this. But let him 
think a moment of all the groups to which he has 
belonged—even back in the good old democratic 
days. How many members of his chapter were 
widely known on the campus for some other rea- 
son than athletics; or if in a sorority, for popular- 
ity, beauty, ete. You think of two or three? So 
do I, there always will be, but that does not elimi- 
nate the other thirty or so, whose pin made them 
“better.”” Then again, fraternities divide and 
draw fine lines of distinction even among them- 
selves. Honestly now, aren’t we Betas just a bit 
better than the Psi U’s? Surely, for we have Ike 
Gogglestein’s boy, and Old Man Brown’s son— 
both fathers worth a million. Both have big cars 
and fur coats, to say nothing of the money the 
old man pledged to the house fund. And the 
whole campus (mind you, the whole campus) went 
Delta Gamma this year, didn’t it? Have I proved 
my case of an undemocratic spirit, or must I call 
attention to the fact that it “isn’t done” to ask 
non-fraternity people to your dances; that you 
spend more individually and collectively than the 
average student’s income, thereby separating 
those who “can” from those who “can’t”; that 
you are so unkind in your wearing of pins among 
the “barbs” that they hate you; that you control 
college politics wherever possible, and in your de- 
termination to get your members into office you 
keep any and all other people out—no matter how 
worthy—but why go on. Democracy? 

2. Not those who go into fraternities are hurt 
most, but those who are left out. No, probably 
you never thought of that. Not many of you any- 
way. You are hurt enough, but let us look at the 
other side a minute. You, fine Christian frater- 
nity member, never stayed awake all night, per- 
haps, going over yourself mercilessly to find out 
“What’s wrong with me?” when there wasn’t 
really anything. Perhaps you are not a shy or 
timid person who can be hurt by social ostracism; 
a girl from a town where the boys used to like 
her, now snubbed and passed up for a “sister” 
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from some house; a boy whose parents can give 
him everything but who loses his self-respect in 
the inferiority complex produced by the fraternity 
campus—all because he didn’t “make” something. 
High school people who are potential leaders usu- 
ally find all avenues of activities closed to them 
unless they are pledges. Perhaps to those who 
never bid, it would be only fair to say that they 
are often superior in brains and social status to 
those who are asked to join, but this fact only 
makes the system more unfair and painful. When 
an awful donkey is seen within a group, and 
treated far better on the campus than others out- 
side, righteous wrath is not out of place. 

3. The standards of living set by fraternity 
groups are unfair. So long as faculties sit by and 
allow fraternities to build or buy enormous houses 
costing thousands of dollars, they may expect an 
ascending cost in the scale of campus living. The 
race for the best house is already on! The aver- 
age fraternity member comes from a home which 
does not possess anything like the luxury that he 
finds possible for a group to obtain. To be sure, 
on being pledged, he, or dad, pays down either in 
cash or notes a sum to help to pay for the house. 
On one particular campus there has been built in 
three years over five hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of new homes. And the money has been 
secured in many ways: borrowed on mortgages; 
alumni bonds; second mortgages secured by in- 
surance policies on the members—in fact any way 
at all to get the funds. There seems to be no 
credit or borrowing policy left untouched. Thus 
a finer home for those who are “in” is secured 
over against the rooming house that most of those 
“out” must live in. Again page Mr. Inferiority 
Complex. Intolerance is born of unearned privi- 
leges, and many a student has learned in unnat- 
ural and unusual (for him) luxury to widen the 
natural differences he might have in taste and as- 
sociation with his fellow men. A memorial cam- 
paign failed in this same school for no other rea- 
son than the fact that the alumni members had 
been bought poor on “House Bonds.” 

1. The fraternity alumni are becoming a men- 
ace to the If the prohibition question is 
to be even approached on many campuses, the 
faculties, not the fraternities, for they will not, 
will have to forbid alumni bringing liquor into 
chapter houses. This will mean the Deans will 
not shut their eyes, as they do most of the time 
now, but will keep them open and ask for the 
charters of a few chapters who run “open house”’ 
for alumni members. 


CONLPUS, 


Then the alumnus who buys bonds wants to 
have a “say” in the house—in fact, he demands 
and gets it. In all fairness to the greater group 
of students who do not belong, what right have 
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older men and women to dictate campus policies 
for them, undergraduates, when they are not in- 
cluded in the discussion in any way at all? Does 
this happen? Ask any fraternity member who is 
not a liar and he will admit the chapter is too 
often controlled by their alumni group. 

Again, I have been in classes where faculty 
members wore their pins so obviously that one 
wondered if they wore them on their nightshirts, 
This habit brings into the classroom a feeling that 
the “Greek” members are being favored. I can- 
not see why the faculty members of state, and so- 
called democratic schools, should be allowed to 
wear badges that set them aside in groups, and 
imply favoritism and superiority to many stu- 
dents. 

sut why all this? Heard it before? It should 
be obvious that the colleges cannot send out to a 
needy world either a peace-loving or democratic 
leadership when the campus life is allowed to go 
on as itis. It is not the number of graduates, but 
the leadership a university turns out, that makes 
it great, and great leaders are certainly not pro- 
duced where inferiority and unfairness in com- 
petition is stressed. 

What can be done about it? Some have found 
a way for themselves. Others are still seeking. 
Some alumni are getting up courage to hand in 
badges that set them apart from their fellow men. 
Still, | know ministers and Association secretaries 
who continuously and obviously wear badges that 
link them to groups that are utterly rotten, and 
which they know they can never change, yet— 
they wear the badges. 

Perhaps a few students who want to stand for 
ideals and not for conventionalities, will find they 
got royally sold, as far as they are concerned, and 
turn in their badges while they are still in college. 
Will it start a reform? From the several times 
I have seen it done, it did. Some day college au- 
thorities (those who are not fraternity members”) 
may forbid first year pledging so that a freshman 
may find out what it is all about. The adminis- 
trations may do this in spite of the fact that 
hordes of you alumni are going to storm their 
offices as I have seen it done, and tell them that 
such a measure will “ruin the chapter.” 

Perhaps—is it too much to hope?—perhaps the 
students may themselves awake to the fact that 
democracy is a thing of the spirit and not a form 
or a ritual—a thing to be lived in one’s best days 
—college days—and do away with the segregating 
groups without asking any one’s help in the mat- 
ter. Shall the day come to all of America’s cam- 


puses when every one will have a fair chance so- 
cially as well as educationally? 
students will think that far. 


Perhaps college 
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Shall I Turn In My Pin? 


YES! 
Says Dorothy Richards, University of Indiana 


OME four months ago I turned in my 
fraternity pin. My action was the cul- 
mination of more than two years of 
thought and prayer. I shall try to state 
here the things I see which are un-Chris- 

tian in the fraternity system: 

Fraternities build up barriers, whether the 
members wish to do so or not. A fraternity can 
never open its door and say, “This is our ideal; 
we ask you to come if you are worthy to make 
this quest with us.” Ask any fraternity person 
if that is possible. I was a member over three 
years and have never found any one who said it 

was. A fraternity must do its own choosing. The 

person chosen cannot, before initiation, know the 
ideal of the group. I believe it fair to say he 
could not discover that ideal through observation 
of the members of the group. This means people 
sit back and wait to be chosen. However, there 
seems to be in the minds of others, both at school 
and at home, the idea that some extraordinary 
quality is attached to the person who is chosen. 
Often this is true. Certainly it is not always the 
case. It does not take a penetrating eye to see 
that there are many people outside fraternities 
who are just as fine, often finer than those within. 
Nevertheless, prestige accompanies the individual 
who “makes a fraternity.” It thus follows that 
he who makes no fraternity is lacking. Hence our 
so-called inferiority complexes. I do not mean to 
imply that the making public of the ritual would 
solve the difficulty. I do mean that when people 
are allowed to sift themselves and are not sifted, 
fraternities can become Christian. Is not the 
whole meaning of Christ’s teaching the breaking 
down of barriers, of false classifications and stra- 
tifications ? 





Another reason fraternities are un-Christian is 
that they are essentially selfish. They do not say 
they are here first of all to serve the campus. 
They must think first of themselves. When people 
are proposed for membership do they say, “What 
can we do for this person?” or “She is a ‘strong’ 
girl”? It is always, “What she will do for us.” 

These two things are adverse phases of the atti- 
tude of any Christian group. They could become 
a small intensive group of people who have an 
ideal of some sort for which they strive and thus 
attain membership. The member of this group, 
however, would turn around immediately and say, 
“How can I best be servant of all.” He would 
form around himself a larger group which con- 





There 
There is nothing wrong 
with group life. We want and need groups. There 


tained the people whom he could help. 
must always be groups. 


are two kinds: one is small, intensive, made up 
of leaders; the other is large, extensive and being 
served by others who have excelled them. It is 
easily conceivable that one person could at the 
same time be a member of both groups. 

I might continue to point out other un-Christian 
aspects. You can see other implications in the 
matter of race, etc. I believe I see, too, some of 
the good points of a fraternity. But I fail to see 
one which exists for any one besides the particular 
members. Their term brotherhood means brother- 
hood within their group. 

Because I believe that when the difficulties are 
overcome the fraternity will have become some 
other form of social grouping, I have resigned. 
I do not feel the church is essentially un-Christian. 
It could be made Christian. Therefore I re- 
mained in the church to help make it so. 

The basis upon which all I have said rests is 
the conviction that being a Christian means be- 
lieving, as Christ believed, that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is possible today; that Christ’s teachings 
can be lived. 


NO! 


Says Paul H. Phillips, State College 
of Washington 


tae so-called conscientious objectors to 
the fraternities have entirely forgotten 
group psychology; they do not seem to 
realize that turning in their pins and 
refusing to become members does not 
help the situation at all. Well over two-fifths of 
all men students are in groups today, and a man 
turning in his pin may gain the respect of some 
of the group, but he certainly closes the door of 
opportunity when he refuses to associate inti- 
mately with a fraternity group. I can see the 
point of view of men who turn in their pins, be- 
cause I have been tempted to do it time and time 
again. On the other hand, I know that the minute 
I do so my fraternity will be a closed door, and 
the opportunities that are now open to me will 
disappear. 

I personally feel that it is just as much a sin 
for me to belong to my church, with its hypoc- 
racy, false motives and lack of spiritual living, 
as it is a sin for me to belong to my social fra- 
ternity. That is sort of a radical statement, but 
the meaning back of it is, that no matter where 
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we turn we are members of groups, and when 
the standards of Jesus are applied to any one 
group we find about as much Christ-likeness in 
one as we do in another. Therefore I feel that we 
do need to have presented to our student world 
some of the other side as well as the conscientious 
objectors to the fraternity question. 


YES! 
Says an Anonymous Sorority Member 


=| INE months ago I withdrew from a social 
organization. Naturally, one stops to 
wonder, after such an action what one 
would do, if again faced with the 
same situation. Of course the actual 
out of such a decision was difficult, 
were many who come, assuring one 
that one would 
desire sometime to wear the pin again; that 
all one’s friends were being sacrificed; that life 
would be difficult “outside the circle.” The drffi- 
culty and the hurt came when it was realized how 
little most of them understood, or cared to under- 
stand, what was underneath the decision. 

Have you ever heard some one say, ““So-and-So 
is from a Christian university?” Then the in- 
evitable question, “What was she?’’—and the re- 
ply, “Nothing!” This phrase seared the very 
depths of my better self. How cruel is the word 
“nothing,” when applied to a girl or boy, because 
he or she was not officially and publicly recognized 
by the wearing of a badge as a member of a social 
group! 





carrying 
for there 
that such action was a mistake; 


The last four months have been spent in a large 
woman’s college where there are no sororities, 
and, strange to say, school affairs, moral stamina, 
activities, real association between girls—all the 
things fraternities and sororities are supposed to 
do for a student body—these things are being 
done! How truly have I come to see the very 
small place in one’s living that the existence of 
such groups may hold; I have found in these nine 
months that my decision regarding the pin was 
only a small sacrifice in comparison with those 
which I must face if I earnestly attempt to lead 
a truly spiritual life. There are now many more 
and new things insistently demanding my choice. 
But this is very clear, had I not seen a greater 
sisterhood than that defined by charters and rit- 
uals and limited membership; had I not believed 
in a wider love that reaches the most unattractive 
girl, the girl of a different color, the girl “who is 
not sorority material,” I would never have been 
willing to refuse to continue my identification with 
a limited group. And above all, I would not have 
known the joy of striving to be one with Him 
who ever sought to destroy barriers between men. 
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NO! 
Says William J. Cocke, Jr., U. of N. C. 


7 PINION regarding fraternities probably 
is influenced very much by affiliation and 
environment. Therefore my opinion 
may have little worth since I am a fra- 
ternity member and am on a campus 
where there are ideal conditions and cordial rela- 
tionships between members of fraternities and 
men who are not affiliated. The increase in the 
number of chapters on this campus, as well as in 
the number of men in the chapters, has been iden- 
tical with the development in most other colleges. 
This growth has extended opportunity to an 
ever-increasing number of men. True, it is as 
hard now as ever to get into a good fraternity; 
but with a great number of nationals and a host 
of locals, any man who wants to wear a fraternity 
pin just for the sake of wearing it, who 
feels that he should be “left out” if he did 
not have one, who has the absurd idea that 
to have his name associated with Greek letters 
is the “sumum bonum” any such man will 
be able to get an invitation to join some sort of a 
“bunch,” if indeed he has any intelligence at all, 
if he is to the least extent friendly or has any 
inclination to social life. Membership depends less 
and less on wealth or social standing, and more 
and more on acquaintanceship, ability to make 
friends, and personal qualities. Often men receive 
bids and accept none because they want to wait 
for a bid from another bunch. These men do not 
feel ostracized; they have no quarrel with the fra- 
ternity world in general. They do not feel that 
the fraternity world is a social oligarchy, or a 
Hall of Fame. Then, too, since many men of in- 
ferior calibre are taken into fraternities, men who 
do not get bids and who want to join a fraternity 
usually take the position: “Well, | am certainly as 
good as some of those fraternity men,” and find 
comfort in a feeling of superiority. The men in 
this class overwhelmingly outnumber those who 
feel crushed or slighted. Hence the “hall of 
fame” idea concerning fraternities is at once 
eliminated and their seemingly high position is 
lowered in the outsider’s eyes. The number of 
men who definitely prefer to stay out is as great, 
if not greater, than those who desire to get in. 


NO! 


Says Jess Wyant, Chairman Northwest 
Pacific Field Council 
Think first of values: 
1. ENJOYMENT. The fraternity usually 
makes college life more pleasant because one is 
part of a group, thus preventing loneliness and 
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any feeling of being left out. Also there is en- 
couragement in knowing that others are interested 
in your achievements. 

2. LEADERSHIP. The fraternity can develop 
one’s leadership abilities. It teaches how to work 
with others; before graduation every member has 
some part in the governing of the group and the 
formation of its policies. 

3. _DISCIPLINE. The fraternity teaches men to 
live with each other. It demands that you get 
along with other men whether you like them or 
not. You must obey certain rules and be tolerant of 
others. Also the fraternity is careful of its repu- 
tation and insists that its members do not bring 
it into dishonor. 

4. SOcIAL TRAINING. Some fraternities give 
a social training and a poise that is of very real 
benefit to its members. 

5. ACHIEVEMENT. The fraternity should de- 
mand worthwhile achievement by all its members. 
Pressure is often brought to bear on the man who 
“has a flunk.” The fraternity places a strong em- 
phasis on activities. I realize that this emphasis 
is often in the interests of the fraternity and not 
to the benefit of the man, yet it is an incentive 
to do something and to be somebody. 





But 


Besides the excessive emphasis on activities, we 
as fraternity men should consider other conditions 
before we accept the fraternity as an ideal form 
of social organization. First, we must realize that 
the natural pride of fraternity men in their or- 
ganization, local and national; in their alumni; in 
their house and in their power on the campus, is 
in every case a barrier to real democracy and 
equality. We as fraternity men must appreciate 
the effect of this condition on the non-fraternity 
man. 

We know that frequently men are so devoted 
to their fraternity that their loyalty to their Alma 
Mater is weakened. We also know something cf 
the smut and laziness, of the waste of money and 
the leveling of ideals to mass mediocrity that fre- 
quently occurs inside the fraternity. 

In the face of these conditions the immediate 
question for many of us is, “What is the way out 
fora Christian man?” It has been suggested that 
we turn in our pins. There are many students, 
including myself, who would gladly turn in their 
pin if by doing so they could improve conditions. 
It is immediately apparent that while turning in 
the membership pin may ease one’s conscience it 
does not alter conditions. 

If one stays on the inside I realize that there is 
little in the fraternity that one can securely build 
on. I have seen my own group go from a high 
plane one semester under the leadership of strong 


Some Questions: 
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Christian men, to purposeless mediocrity the next 
semester under some average good fellow pro- 
duced by the fraternity. I believe it safe to say 
that a chapter is no stronger than its leadership 
for that semester. This fact is a challenge to 
Christian men. I am convinced that the applica- 
tion of the Jesus Way of Life to student group life 
is not more difficult than its application to so- 
cial, industrial and political problems elsewhere. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSAL 


By Wayne M. Carleton 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


AMMA CHAPTER of the Sigma Chi 
fraternity, located at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, has attained the distinction 
of leading a revolutionary movement in 
the ceremonies of fraternity initiations. 

In an effort to make the fraternity a fine and 
wholesome part of college life, a part which will 
be above criticism, and which will be an elevating 
and salutary influence rather than a hindrance to 
students; in an attempt to center the efforts of 
the fraternity on the solemn ritualistic work, 
which in the end is the basis of every fraternity 
and through which the true spirit of fraternalism 
is indoctrinated, this chapter of Sigma Chi has 
adopted the following method: 





All rough work, physical endurance tests, pub- 
lic demonstrations, personal humiliations or any 
other “overt-acts” which savor of ungentlemanly 
conduct have been denounced and abandoned. 

The initiation period shall begin at four o’clock 
on Friday afternoon and conclude before twelve 
o’clock Saturday night in the week set aside for 
initiations. 

The initiation is to be conducted in the chapter 
house and be of such a nature that it will incul- 
cate in the candidate the true dignified spirit of 
genuine fraternalism. 

Educational circles of today concede that the 
fraternity is an important institution in college 
life, despite its admitted evils. However, it is 
possible to correct these evils and make the sys- 
tem more constructive than it now is. 

Gamma Chapter of Sigma Chi believed the ex- 
isting mode of initiation to be one of the evils of 
fraternity life, and it was with this in view that 
its resolution was adopted. 

Due’ to the short time that has elapsed little 
‘an definitely be said in regard to the benefits de- 
rived from this form of initiation, but the matter 
has been taken with enough seriousness by the 
faculty of Ohio Wesleyan to cause them to devise 
a like measure for the initiations of all groups on 
the campus. Still more advantageous results are 
anticipated in the future, but this first step marks 
at least a beginning in the development of a more 
intensive, impressive, and clear-cut brotherhood 
in American fraternities. 
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EDITORIALS 


AOST of the discussion about fraternities is 


=~ 





Vv 
aval .. ‘ : 
like one of those Roman gladiatorial con- 


tests in which the two opponents used dif- 
ferent weapons. One had a net and a big 


fork and the other a shield and a kind of meat- 


axe. The net was thrown: if it caught the enemy, 
it was easy for the fork; if it missed, the meat-axe 
at close range was final. It may be remembered 
that in Shaw’s play a variation was introduced. In 
pursuance of what was afterward characterized 
as a “dirty trick,” the net was dragged around on 
the ground till the dust blinded the opponent’s 
eyes and thus made him an easy victim. Those 
who have reviewed the controversies of the last 
two decades are struck by the fact that we do not 
seem to meet each other squarely. Ardent pro- 
tagonists of the fraternity “system” want every- 
thing settled on the basis of the welfare of small 
groups. Opponents are constantly appealing to 
abstract principles. The arguments turn on queer 
points, sometimes. It really is asking too much to 
insist that we should approve the Greek letter 
societies because of their excellent resolutions 
passed in national conventions; on the other hand, 
they cannot be condemned for failure to reach 
their ideals, for on that principle all social institu- 
tions would have to be ruled out—even the Chris- 
tian churches. The very interesting expressions 
of opinion in this magazine furnish examples of 
the point we are endeavoring to make. The wist- 
ful abstainer’s point of view is one with which we 
can sympathize even while we feel that it solves 
nothing. It is a little harder to be patient with 
one who hurls the terrifying epithet, “idealist,” 
at his opponents. It is probably futile to argue 
over secondary effects: these are evaluated so dif- 
ferently. In the end, we are all prejudiced—and 
probably most so when we deny it vehemently. 
The great need is to learn somehow to face the is- 
sues squarely. 


N the opinion of the present writer, the 
weakest argument for our fraternity 
system is that drawn from the appeal to 
nature. It is pointed out that it is inherent 

in us to fall into congenial groups in college, as 

everywhere else. Of course this is true; it is hard 
to see how any one can deny either the fact or the 
value of this little gregarious habit of ours. But 
under ordinary circumstances, is not this exactly 
what the fraternity system works against? It 
does not offer the opportunity for congenial 





spirits to find each other and form a group. The 
process of selection is highly artificial and the 
group is perpetuated by artificial means—pres- 
tige, graduate influence, national organization, 


property, and esprit de corps. Freedom to try out 
a group and then move to another if the first is 
not congenial is essentially denied. Take a con- 
crete case. Many societies began in a band of 
men who had a common interest—let us say, 
journalism. The journalists were good fellows. 
They decided to get a house and keep up the good 
idea. In the process of perpetuation the group be- 
came a society and then a fraternity, naturally no 
longer made up of journalists but of “good fel- 
lows.” Artificially perpetuated, the original char- 
acter is inevitably lost in the shuffle, because men 
no longer select themselves. It is not inconceiv- 
able that, if there were no artificial groups, a 
hundred natural groups would form and live just 
as long as the real bond which held them together. 
When the interest failed, the group would quite 
properly fall apart. Such truly natural group- 
ings, of course, do not thrive where the established 
artificial groups appeal as centers of prestige and 
influence. The natural groupings if permitted and 
encouraged, would give that variety to college life 
which at present is so conspicuously absent. This 
appears to many as a form of social compulsion 
just as unpleasant to contemplate as compulsory 
chapel. He who does not wish to be a pariah must 
conform. 








W | OST of us would expect to keep a rather 
-evm clear distinction between friendship and 
en friendliness. People who rush about call- 

ing others “Brother” are very likely to get 
into plenty of trouble, and it is really quite as 
well that we should regard it as a rather serious 
business to call another our “friend.” But isn’t 
friendliness really the general lobby, as it were, 
through which we may enter the inner door of 
friendship? It is amazing how quickly a man 
in college may be shunted off into some particular 
group and never have a chance at the possibilities 
of social life. How many times must it be re- 
peated that the real sufferers from exclusiveness 
are those inside the charmed circle? Ye gods, how 
dull some of those little crowds are! The present 
humble writer recollects having been once invited 
to a select college literary and historical circle 
which, having acquired a little prestige in the 
past, had been taken over as a preserve of the 
blue-blooded. The subject—it seems too good to 
be true—was “Church and State in France.” Nice 
boys and good dressers all of them: but though 
they had seen churches, they had only heard about 
the State; and though they thought they had been 
in France once, it turned out they had only been 
in Paris. We admired the courage of those who 
openly and unabashedly went to sleep. It probably 
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is not true that College Commons in themselves 
actually make things more friendly but they do 
open the possibilities for that acquaintance which 
alone gives friendly men a chance. Certainly 
where the students eat in Commons for a year or 
two, there is less of that artificial premature hustl- 
ing of a man into a ready-made clique. After all, 
if Nature be given a chance, surprising results 
may happen. Even the most self-sufficient student 
may, in the mélee, suddenly come upon one of 
those adventurous friendships with a man who 
never would have been in his “crowd”—a friend- 
ship which is a university education in itself. 


E Americans have a great habit of running 
things to death. Possibly it is the decline 
in classical education that is robbing us of 
that moderation said to be characteristic 

of the gentlemanly Greek. Riding a hobby ragged 
ruins the nag. Many good things are spoiled by 
over-evaluation. Isn’t this really pretty close to 
the heart of the fraternity question? Of course, 
there is an obvious retort: “It’s easy to talk about 
over-evaluation, but that’s something very hard 
to change.” This may be doubted: such things 
usually grow up for fairly definite reasons and 
there may be rather definite cures. A college 
president said recently: “I should like to see either 
fifty per cent of students members of fraternities 
or ninety-eight per cent.” Certainly the fifty-fifty 
proposition gives everyone a fighting chance. If 
one cannot be inside and superior, one can be out- 
side and contemptuous. The ninety-eight per cent 
idea, however, does take the edge off exclusiveness 
and that certainly cuts down the over-valuation. 
We are not likely to over-value a privilege every- 
one enjoys: it becomes a matter of course. It is 
really true that when everybedy can ride fewer 
heads are broken in a scramble for seats in some 
particular bandwagon. One often wonders why 
perplexed administrators do not try more fre- 
quently the simple device now being worked out by 
one university in California, of deliberately or- 
ganizing enough fraternities to take in practically 
the whole student body. Surely the character 
values of fraternities—and here the graduates 
need to keep a firm hold on their sense of humor— 
do not depend on their exclusiveness. 


<iS the universe friendly? This question has 


54 : de 
os | been asked before: in fact, it is perhaps 


$75 the only really serious question that can be 

asked. Primitive man evidently said, No, 
it’s against me at every turn. Pessimists and opti- 
mists since those early days have returned vary- 
ing answers, while a small group of scientists and 
philosophers have warned us continually that our 
petty affairs are a matter of complete indifference 
to the Cosmos as such. There are many questions 
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one might ask: for example, Friendly to what? or, 
What is friendliness on the part of the Universe? 
Yet to all our questionings, to all our passionate 
importunities, what we call the Universe shows to 
us in answer only an enigmatic smile. 

Searching closer home, however, we come upon 
a comfort that grows with experience. The prac- 
tice of friendliness seems to help very greatly to 
make human life richer, happier, and more ef- 
fective. A friendly hand on our shoulder makes 
it easier to believe in God; when we ourselves have 
been willing to try a little friendliness to the other 
fellow, we have somehow felt that we are really 
part of some larger purpose outside ourselves. 

One still wonders if the “fraternity spirit’ 
might not be made a prime factor in promoting 
friendliness on a grand scale. If the prestige of 
our societies were directed toward broad human 
aims and a Gospel of Tolerance, if they learned 
the lessons of freedom and sincerity, if they de- 
termined to shun selfishness as a plague, if they 
worked actively for enlarging opportunity for all 
students, they might become very uncomfortable 
for lounge lizards but they would be glorious 
haunts for strong men. 


One Lesson In Vocation 


NE of the two most persistent problems 
of student days is that of vocation. A 
person no sooner comes to take life seri- 
ously than he sees the tragic futility of 
simply drifting into his life work. No program 
for a college or a conference can profess to be 
meeting adequately student needs that does not 
have a reasoned place for a policy of life work 
guidance. We are encouraged to learn of the use 
Associations are making of resources for voca- 
tional guidance, sometimes in the faculty who are 
ready to specialize on the vocational question. 
One of the most useful books which has found 
its way into the life of the student Association 
Movement is “The Will of God and a Man’s Life 
Work,” by the late Professor Henry Wright of 
Yale. It is the sort of book that stands the wear 
of years of use and is worth recommending to 
successive generations of men and women con- 
cerned with the problem of vocation. Fresh con- 
firmation of the main point of view of the book 
is given in the recent report of a speech which 
the new headmaster of Harrow School gave to 
his boys at Marlborough College before his depar- 
ture. He was pointing out how sure he had al- 
ways been of being led forward step by step, often 
against his own expectation, purpose and effort to 
the places in which he was meant to serve. “I 
proposed and God has disposed; if my life has 
any lesson it is the truth of this. I have not 
worried about the things of the morrow for the 
morrow will of itself take care of those things.” 
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New Books 


FOR 
By Francis P. 


Association Press. 


WHAT IS  CHRIST’S IDEAL 
CHURCH FOR OUR DAY? 
Miller and George Stewart. 
Twenty cents. 

More thoughtful theological students are aware 
that in ways they do not wholly understand the 
present institutional life of the Church is quite 
inadequate to incarnate the life of Jesus Christ 
for our day and through Him to meet the spiritual 
needs of our nation. The comments and questions 
contained in this little pamphlet focus attention 
upon some of the causes of this inadequacy, and 
also lead the reader to ask himself, What can I 
do as a minister or lay member of the Church of 
Christ to help convert the present churches into 
the nature of Christ’s ideal for them? The aim 
of the booklet is to produce constructive action. 
Not only theological professors and students but 
also any others who are concerned about the func- 
tion of the Church in American life will find it 
both interesting and stimulating. 


HIS 


THE COST OF A NEW WORLD. 
Maclennan. (C. C. A. 
tion Press, $1. 

Starting from the strange and perplexing fact 
that there could take place almost simultaneously 
a world war and a world missionary conference, 
the writer of this book looks backward and inward 
for the explanation. He reviews the movements 
of the pre-war world that have contributed to 
making the modern world, which he includes 
under four sections: Expansion of Europe; Rise 
of Modern Democracy; Industrial Revolution; 
Evangelical Revival. From this we break into the 
new factors in the world’s life appearing in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Here is 
given a wonderfully compact summary of the main 
points in the rise of internationalism, the race 
problem, and the “youth movement.” The work- 
ing out of these factors around the world is ex- 
amined in a clear and fearless way. The color- 
bar in South Africa; the land problem in Kenya; 
child labor in China; the future of mission schools 
in the Orient—these are subjects with which we 
are brought face to face. Is there a religion which 
can supply principles adequate for such a complex 
series of relationships as is here involved? Has 
Buddhism or Islam or Hinduism the key? Has 
Christianity? The writer thinks that the Chris- 
tian Church can supply the spirit and the message 
needed if it will shake itself free from prejudices 
and boldly relate itself to new movements by going 
out to meet them, and not waiting till it is forced 
by consequences to act when it is too late. She 


By Kenneth 
publication.) Associa- 





is called upon to dare to form public opinion, to 
urge upon people to oppose firmly the tyranny of 
imposed ideas. “Jesus put unheard-of values on 
human life. . . The wise and prudent men 
of his time put him down as mad.” It was the 


-rest of mankind who were mad—mad with the 


madness of refusing to believe in the reality of 
God.” 

There is only one price that can secure a new 
world, it is the price of abandoned service for 
the ideals of Jesus Christ. “If we could Chris- 
tianize the impact of the Western world—com- 
mercial, social, educational, political—that would 
be worth living and dying for.” The ideas of this 
book are forcefully stated, and the writer succeeds 
in condensing much information and a thoughtful 
and vigorous message into 200 pages. 

THOMAS H. HASLETT. 
Secretary, The World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 


FUNDAMENTAL ENDS OF LIFE. 

Jones. Macmillan. $1.55. 

I might as well confess that it was pretty “deep 
wading” in places. However, the book is inter- 
esting, challenging and satisfying to an average 
layman if I may claim to be one. To those who 
have heard Professor Jones speak it is easy to 
visualize him standing before his Oberlin and 
Yale audiences lecturing about these way-down- 
deep vital human issues. 

In the quest for fundamental ends imitation, in- 
telligence, sentiments, ideals and knowledge func- 
tion strong. Socrates, Plotinus, Locke, Berkeley 
and Hume somewhat, but in major fashion Plato, 
Kant and Jesus and our own inner experiences 
are studied in the search for fundamental ends. 
Naturally the author claims that “the real end, 
according to the Christ of the Gospels, is the 
Kingdom of God.” The book might well have 
had as a text, “I have come that they might have 
life and have it more abundantly’”’—for, as he says 
in Chapter V, “The fundamental end of life is 
living—living the fullest and most expansive life 
for which we are made.” These ends are then 
necessarily spiritual and inner as contrasted with 
material and exterior. 


By Rufus 


GALE SEAMAN. 
THE FIRST TIME IN HISTORY. By Anna 


Louise Strong. Boni & Liveright. $2. 

Read the last five pages first and then, I think, 
you will turn to the introduction by the famous 
“much-loved, much-cursed” Trotski and be open- 
eyed and open-minded to the whole story. 

The book is the account of an eye witness and 
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trusted “foreign insider” to the tragic yet con- 
quering story of Russian Communism since the 
war. The chapter showing the Government’s de- 
termination to suppress, or better, substitute or 
replace alcohol; the other revealing the emancipa- 
tion and exaltation of the Jews from slavery and 
persecution and murder of generations; and the 
tenth chapter about the Church and Religion; then 
finally the thrilling story of the passion for and 
the advance in education, are exceptionally good 
sections. 

The reader is bound to respect the suffering and 
patience of the masses and the ability of a half 
million Communists to control and lead 150 mil- 
lions of Russians scattered over an immeasurable 
territory. The idea that hundreds of thousands 
(some say 500,000) Communistic Youth and be- 
hind them other hundreds of thousands of Young 
Pioneers (ten to sixteen years of age) are coming 
on is something to think about as we contemplate 
the future. Christians will pray for Russia. 

GALE SEAMAN. 


A Letter From Persia 


Mr. Miller (Washington and Lee), was formerly 
a Traveling Secretary of the Student Movement in 
the Middle Atlantic States. 

DEAR FRIEND: 

I wish you could be here with us at this con- 
ference (for all Persia), for you would be intense- 
ly interested in every phase of it. I had charge 
of the communion service yesterday afternoon, 
and I remarked that probably this was the first 
time for twelve hundred years that such a serv- 
ice had been held in Persia, when representatives 
from all parts of the land gathered with one ac- 
cord around the table of the Lord—Armenians 
and Syrians, converts of Judaism and Islam, as 
well as Americans! Talk of church union! We 
practiced it yesterday. A Presbyterian minister 
presided. On my right sat an Armenian minister 
who blessed the bread and gave it to two elders 
to distribute, one an Armenian and the other a 
convert from Islam. On my left sat a Jewish 
minister, who blessed the cup and gave it to two 
elders, one a Syrian from Urumia and the other 
a convert from Islam in Isfahan and a deacon of 
the Church of England (he had on his clerical 
collar!) I said that we being many were grafted 
into one Vine and so became one; that by partak- 
ing of one bread we became one body in Christ. 
I insisted that we were one already; we did not 
have to wait for any church organization to make 
us one. The Church of England delegates, both 
converts from Islam, said “Amen” in deed if not 
in word. 

In addition to two hours of study each day on 
Bible topics, the Holy Spirit, and church history, 
we have had committees working on various prob- 
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lems. I had the privilege of working on two, one 
dealing with marriage and one with church or- 
ganization. No “problem group” in any student 
conference at home could possibly surpass in vital 
interest our discussions! Can a church member 
marry a non-Christian? Some members of the 
committee felt it was absolutely forbidden by the 
command of Paul, “Be not unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers.” But suppose some 
young person disobeyed the command and went 
and did it, was the guilty party to be put out of 
the Church? The Isfahan delegate read a degree 
of the Bishops at Lambeth to the effect that such 
a marriage was permitted. This to some of the 
brethren seemed absolutely contrary to the word 
of God. What could we do? We called on the 
churches to exhort their members to abstain from 
marriage with non-Christians, but one brother 
voted against this because he said we should ab- 
solutely forbid it, not merely exhort! 
From this one instance you can see how difficult 
it is for Armenians and Syrians to understand 
the problems of and be sympathetic with converts 
from Islam and Judaism and Zoroasterianism. 

In the second committee the question arose, 
should we recommend a union of all the evan- 
gelical Christians of Persia in one church, or 
should we advise the Syrian, Armenian and Per- 
sians (converts to Christianity from Islam, etc.) 
each to have an independent church, and these 
three churches to be united in some sort of fed- 
eration? We felt the latter was preferable, espe- 
cially since the Syrians already had a synod of 
their own and the Armenians were contemplating 
a union of their churches. I am sure that new 
converts can manage their own affairs and solve 
their own problems better when left to them- 
selves. Hence our committee is proposing that a 
commission composed of one Persian member from 
each of the ten Persian churches be appointed; 
that one American, one Englishman, one Syrian, 
and one Armenian be chosen to sit with the com- 
mission and advise with them, but not have the 
power to vote, and that Bishop Linton of Isfahan 
be chairman of the Commission. The plan is for 
the commission to work for two years, then to 
meet in Isfahan and draw up rules of faith and 
order, and report to a conference similar to this 
its plans for a united church of Persia. These 
men who have come out of Islam know they are 
one in Christ, and left to themselves nothing can 
keep them apart. It is a wonderful privilege to 
be here at this laying of the foundations of the 
Church of Persia and to have a part, at least in 
one’s prayers, in seeing that they are laid well! 
What would Martyn have given to have seen such 
a day! Thank God that once more there is 
springing up in all parts of Persia a living Church 
of Christ! Yours, 

WILLIAM MCE. MILLER. 











DO YOU KNOW ? ? 


? 


How to avoid drifting into a life work? 


That Miss Sherman’s experience 


(in this number) has an 


Oxford tradition behind it? 


How some friends of students started a Labor College? 


What a Secretary said to a Student who found himself en- 
gulfed in campus activities? 


How one Student Association raised nearly a million dollars 


in February? 


See the March INTERCOLLEGIAN, where these and many 
other points are dealt with. 








Groups to Meet Human 


Need 


o> many years it was the custom 
—handed down from our pro- 
gram-loving ancestors—to present 
students with a curriculum of Bible 
study or religious education. The 
program—be it said in all fairness to 
the Association—was planned after 
all students had had an opportunity 
to be called upon and enrolled in 
classes in the respective churches of 
the community—the supposition be- 
ing that the church was best prepared 
to carry on religious education work 
and that the student field belonged to 
the churches for the first few weeks 
of college. For the Association classes 
which were formed later splendid fac- 
ulty and other intelligent leaders were 
secured and it was the business of a 
special committee to see that the 
classes were well attended. 
A gradual _ evolution 
place. It has been seen that a de- 
mand on the part of students for 
study along the line of religion must 
precede the forming of a program. 
During one year three groups of 
students organized themselves and 
then asked the General Secretary to 
discuss with them the fundamental 
teachings of Christ in the Sermon on 
the Mount, the desire being to dis- 
cover anew just what the Christian 
religion is or whether there might 
not be a distinction between the re- 
ligion of Jesus and Christianity. We 
began with the fundamental desire of 
people for happiness and satisfaction, 
and with the Beatitudes as a point of 
departure, proceeded with our study. 
Two chapters of Matthew alone took 
the better part of the semester. A 
feeling of ample time ahead and a 
sense of the value of continuity in the 
dliscussion throughout the year—and 
perhaps through several years—was a 
very necessary and helpful prerequis- 
ite. “Blessed are the peacemakers” 
developed a discussion of the tenets 


has taken 


ef various peace movements. We 
have admitted throughout the study 
that no one of us has ever been thor- 
oughly aware of the implications of 
the teachings of Jesus and we have 
honestly given our best thought to the 
discovery of things in his view of life 
which might possibly have some sig- 
nificance in our lives today. Two of 
these groups carried on this continu- 
ous study for two years. 

This year the demand seems to be 
for a somewhat different approach to 
the study of religion. A group of 
students had become involved in a 
discussion after a meeting of one of 
the young people’s societies and on a 
Monday came to the Association ask- 
ing if the discussion might be contin- 
ued. There were the two different 
attitudes toward the Bible which 
started the group. They asked that 
they might be allowed to get every 
thing out of their systems about re- 
ligion, about the Christian idea of 
God, and about the Bible. They 
wanted to be perfectly frank and to 
feel that no one weuld be hurt or 
shocked, if some admitted a belief in 
no God at all. For several weeks it 
was not a group in Miss Follett’s 
sense. It was a safety valve. Fin- 
ally it became a most stimulating 
group—at times vague, at times meta- 
physical—but a group which meant 
the forming of new and bigger ideas 
in the minds of all of us. We kept 
on through the consideration of im- 
personal and personal theories con- 
cerning the nature of God, through 
the various attitudes towards inspired 
writings, etc., until this semester, 
when the group has decided to study 
the Gospels with an attempt to un- 
derstand more of what Christ thought 
of Ged. We are just beginning this 
study. 

Another group has asked to study 
the Life of Christ in a perfectly fresh 
original way. We have introduced 
local color when possible. A visitor 
from Palestine told of the country in 
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which Jesus lived. Foreign student 
have furnished Oriental background. 
Before Christmas the legends and 
poems relating to the coming of 
Christ were read and now we are 
referring to Dr. Glover’s “Jesus of 
History.” 

Teo much can not be said for the 
groups, held in the office of the Gen 
eral Secretary. There is the chance 
to have, first of all, a clearing house 
before the group begins a definite con- 
sideration of a subject; the value of 
a group which asks to discuss religion 
and Christianity because it is inter- 
ested; the advantage of the feeling of 
unlimited time ahead (that no one 
hour is a unit in the consideration of 
such a big subject); and the willing- 
ness to think honestly together no 
matter where the thought may lead. 

LILLIE MARGARET SHERMAN. 

Univ. of Cal. 


What Students Think 
About Religion 


F I were to try to pick out the 

religious problem most thoroughly 
discussed by students I would say it is 
the nature of God. On this question 
depends the solution of all other re- 
ligious problems. 

It would seem that the college 
student who does think places his 
ideas about God against a philosophic 
background. God is a god of nature, 
a pantheistic god, or the Absolute, or 
again a God based on Bergson’s ideas 
of the universe. The question of the 
personality of God is a long-debated 
one. Because this idea has been held 
by so many great thinkers in the past, 
students will not altogether give it 
up. Yet the difficulty of endowing 
the universe—for God is nearly al- 
ways identified in some way with the 
universe—with personality is a very 
real difficulty for most of them. It is 
easy to say or think abstractly of the 
universe as self-willing or self-con- 
scious; yet it is difficult for it to mean 
more than an intellectual conception. 

Most students feel that the universe 
can be relied upon. It can be de- 
pended upon and ultimately has some 
purpose within it, even though that 
purpose may be obscure for them at 
present. Their faith in the universe 
is remarkable. No matter how upset 
they may be or how little they grasp 
an understanding of the meaning of 
life this feeling of the reliability of 
the universe is unshakable. 

To say, however, that any under- 
graduate today has done conclusive 
thinking on these subjects would be to 
suggest a tragedy. But the thinking 
is honest and represents a ‘real search 
for an understanding of the truth. 

KATHARINE NEWKIRK. 

Randolph-Macon. 
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Tennessee Bible Study 
Institutes 


die State Student Council of Ten- 
nessee in January decided that 
the schools and colleges of the state 
needed nothing so much as Bible 
study. Therefore, on February 6-7, 
sixty-seven students from seventeen 
institutions met at three Bible study 
institutes—Knoxville, Nashville and 
Memphis—to investigate the possibil- 
ities of group study and discussion of 
the Bible and to seek to make Bible 
study effective on the campus. 

The sessions were in the form of 
informal discussions, Bruce Curry’s 
book, “Facing Student Problems,” be- 
ing used as a guide in the Bible 
study periods. Half of each session 
was devoted to methods and plans for 
conducting a program of Bible study. 
All that was done was checked up at 
the end of each session by the follow- 
ing standards: 

1. Did the leader talk too much? 

2. Did all of the members of the group 
participate? 

, Was the problem clearly defined? 

4. How well did the discussion stay on 
the subject ? 

5. Did the Bible actually have a place 
in the arriving at a conclusion? 


6. Were the responses clear and to the 
point? 


Was the interest spontaneous or 
forced ? 
8. How well were the conclusions sum- 
marized ? 


9. Did the discussion offer a _ definite 
program of action? 

10. Did the discussion open and close on 
time - 

At Knoxville, under the leadership 
of J. W. Bergthold, (Southern Re- 
gional Secretary), thirty students 
representing four institutions used 
the problem and the text approach; 
they studied with the entire group of 
thirty in open discussion; they split 
up into smaller groups; the main 
body observed and criticized while 
Mr. Bergthold led a small demonstra- 
tion group. Not much machinery 
was given; the main point of empha- 
sis was that of leading students into 
a deeper appreciation of the Bible 
and of furnishing a few principles for 
setting up discussion groups. 

Ten men from four colleges met 
with R. C. Pifer, General Secretary 
of the Memphis Association. Interest 
was keen and it is to be hoped real 
constructive work was done. 

Dr. W. E. Uphaus of the Southern 
College of the Y. M. C. A. led the In- 
stitute at Nashville, at which place 
twenty-seven students from nine 
schools and colleges met. The discus- 
sion was good, and as shown by a 
graph worked from the ten “check 
up” questions, improved as the insti- 
tute progressed. At the close the 
delegates submitted written state- 
ments of the things they intended to 
do upon their return to their local 





campus. Two weeks later, each As- 
sociation is to report their accom- 
plishments in the period since the 
statements were formulated. 

In some respects the Institutes were 
imperfect. The attention was criti- 
cized at times as being artificial and 
forced; the time for discussion seemed 
too short; and some felt that not 
enough definite plans were formu- 
lated. However, it was evident that 
a constructive forward step had been 
taken. The coming months will re- 
veal its effectiveness. It is certain 
these Institutes have proved a strong 
stimulus for Bible Study. 

MELL WILLIAMS. 

Student Council. 


President, State 





A Church Cooperation 
Plan 


T The University of Cincinnati, 
-\. the University Branch of the Y. 
M. C. A. is working hand in hand with 
the churches in bringing about an 
active interest on the part of the stu- 
dent body in church work. An im- 
portant phase is the cooperation be- 
tween the local churches and the As- 
sociation in providing for weekly re- 
ligious visits. 

Early in the school year a com- 
mittee of twenty, composed of mini- 
sters, students and laymen, drafted a 
plan of visitation to the dormitory, 
two boarding clubs, and fourteen fra- 
ternity houses. A _ special point is 
made to have a different speaker 
every week for each group. 

The meetings took the form of an 
open forum. It is interesting to note 
that no attempt at donominationalism 
was made; the talks were on general 
religious subjects. 

Subjects have been: The Student in 
the Church; Is Church Really Worth 
While; Is There a Changing Moral 
Code; What Would Jesus Do in Mod- 
ern Life? Often when an important 
issue is before the school or commu- 
nity, the speaker takes that as a basis 
for the discussion. 

A fine frankness existed; neither 
the leader nor the group feared to ex- 
press their real feeling. The speaker 
knew that he would have to prove 
every assertion he made and the stu- 
dents knew that they would have to 
beat the leader’s arguments before 
their own would be accepted. It is in- 
teresting to note how between the 
“liberals” and the “conservatives,” a 
happy medium is usually produced. It 
is in these exchanges of ideas that I 
feel that these groups teach a great 
deal of religion. I heard one frater- 
nity member say that: “He thrashed 
out more religion on meeting nights 
than he ever got in twenty years of 
church”. 
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SUMMER CONFERENCE 
DATES 
SEABECK, Wash. ______-__ June 12—20 
EsTes PARK, Col.___Aug. 24—Sept. 3 
HOLLISTER, Mo. _ ____.June 4—14 
LAKE GENEVA, Wis. ___-_June 15—25 
BLUE RIDGE, N. C. ____-__June 15—25 
EAGLES MERE, Pa. ______ June 11—20 


NORTHFIELD, Mass. ____-_ June 16—24 
KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. (Colored 
Students) - May 29—June 7 


WAVELAND, La. (Colored Students) 
._._..Apr. 26—May 3 
BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. (Prep School 


Boys) ~-.------June 26—July 1 








For the success of these meetings, 
much credit must be given to our hard- 
working group leaders. One result 
has been a marked growth in the 
Young People’s Societies in the 
churches in the vicinity of the school. 
In a recently organized society sixty- 
five per cent of the members are 
undergraduates and the number is 
growing. In the last two years the 
enrollment of college students near 
the campus has been doubled. 

The Association is now launching a 
series of Bible courses. This study will 
be under one man instead of a dif- 
ferent one each week. Great things 
are expected as we are building on 
the interest awakened by the past 
series of meetings. 

ALBERT I. MAYER. 

Univ. of Cinn. 





Bible Study Groups at 


Texas 

| IBLE study discussion at the Uni- 

versity of Texas has had a great 
impetus during the fall term. There 
are a total of thirty-five discussion 
groups meeting once a week. These 
groups are divided as follows: seven- 
teen are located in fraternities, twelve 
in boarding houses, four in dormi- 
tories and one in the Association 
building. Four hundred and four 
students are enrolled. It is planned 
to establish fifteen more groups in the 
near future, and the first of these to 
begin meeting about the middle of 
the month. The groups are led by 
capable students on the campus. In 
addition to the time spent with the 
groups, the leaders must spend an 
hour and a half each week in a 
leader’s group. 

The work is under the direction of 
the Bible Study Committee of the 
Cabinet. J. B. Petty is chairman of 
the committee, and the instructors of 
the leaders are W. A. (Block) Smith, 
Rev. DuBose Murphy and Dr. F. L. 
Jewett. 

A. HOWARD JOHNSON. 

Univ. of Texas. 
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New England Asks 


Why Be a Christian Today? 


Seeking the Christian Way 
of Life 
E VERY February for the last four 

4 years representatives of the Chris- 
tian Associations among the New 
England colleges have gathered at 
Northfield for a Mid-winter Confer- 
ence on the Christian Way of Life. 
Last year the demand for registra- 
tions so far exceeded the accommoda- 
tions at Northfield that three sectional 
conferences were added to this year’s 
winter program. The result was that 
after Northfield on February 12-14th, 
the Connecticut Valley Region held 
their own conference at Springfield, 
Mass., February 19-21st, and then on 
the following week-end Maine met at 
Orono and the Greater Boston Region 
met at Swampscott, Mass. 

Is it not significant that approxi- 
mately five hundred men and women 
students of the New England col- 
leges have taken a week-end seeking 
quietly, sanely, critically, how they 
may live more vitally Christian lives? 
They have been searching for an ade- 
quate answer to such questions as 
these: Who is a Christian today? Is 
Christianity reasonable? What was 
Jesus’ program? How does it apply 
today? How can I achieve reality in 
my religious life? What can we as 
students do to create a Christian so- 
cial order? 

It is impossible to estimate the ef- 
fect which must have been produced 
by the frank discussion under capable 
leaders and stimulated by such chal- 
lenging speakers as Reinhold Niebuhr 
of Detroit, Dean Thomas Graham of 
Oberlin College and Raymond B. Cul- 
ver, the field secretary. Men and 
women saw that their problems of 
life adjustment were common prob- 
lems, and that through their exchange 
of experience and thought, mutual 
help could be obtained. Then there 
was the revelation that we students 
have few actual facts relating to the 
problems we are seeking to solve. One 
thought stands out universally in the 
minds of the delegates at all these 
four conferences. 

The life and teachings of Jesus offer 
the only permanent hope for solving 
youth’s problems. Further, there is 
the increasing consciousness that we 
must honestly try to apply in our 
local groups this Life of Love before 
we can understand how to make larger 
groups Christian. So throughout New 
England there are small groups earn- 
estly endeavoring to make every part 
of their mutual relationships Christ- 
like. Through these conferences these 
groups feel a deep underlying unity 


with each other and with all persons 
in the entire world who are working 
out the will of God. Among five hun- 
dred men and women many have been 
encouraged, stimulated, and enlight- 
ened. What may not God do with 
such a number of young people study- 
ing, praying, living for Him in New 
England this year? 
WILLIAM E. BRAISTED, JR. 
Brown. 
Northfield 

JOWER and stimulus might be the 
best words to use in evaluating 
the Northfield Mid-winter Conference 
(February 12-14). More limited than 
last year in the number of delegates, 
yet having representatives from over 
thirty educational institutions, this 
conference on the Christian way of 
life was one that was alive with 

questioning minds and new ideas. 

The general theme was itself a 
challenge: “Why Be a Christian To- 
day?” Reinhold Niebuhr, associate 
editor of the Christian Century and 
minister of the Bethel Evangelical 
Church of Detroit, helped much in 
his five informal talks, in the answer- 
ing of this question. He did more 
than that. He threw out many valu- 
able suggestions as to how to be a 
Christian today. He opened up more 
than one vital issue and gave adequate 
material for thought and development 
in the discussion groups. It might be 
well for me to add at this point, that, 
feeling that the real thought and 
value of the conference are related 
pretty definitely to Dr. Niebuhr’s 
talks, I intend to stress in this report 
this particular aspect of the confer- 
ence more than any other. 

Dr. Niebuhr considered the follow- 
ing subjects: the Unifying of Person- 
ality; Intellectual Problems Related 
to Religion; Christianity and Modern 
Civilization and Organized Christian- 
ity. His final talk was devoted more 
to the individual and the personal as- 
pects of religion. The first talk con- 
cerned itself with a discussion on the 
unifying of personality and the Chris- 
tian decision compared with other al- 
ternatives. It pointed out that the 
principle of unifying personality 
through spontaneous self-expression 
reduced itself to an absurdity; that 
self-expression through moderation, 
that is, a balance between good and 
evil, cannot be satisfactory to the hun- 
gry human soul, and that the Chris- 
tian alternative, self-expression 
through self-sacrifice and _ self-dis- 
cipline, furnishes a ruling passion for 
a man’s life that is big enough, broad 
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enough, and powerful enough to unify 
personality. 

Treating religion next in terms of 
philosophy, Dr. Niebuhr indicated that 
the relationship of personality to the 
universe was a struggle between per- 
sonality and nature. He advanced the 
idea of a transcendent God, who is in 
conflict with the natural world just as 
we as individuals are in conflict with 
our natural bodies. “Personality is 
fighting the universe—its blindness, 
its cruelness, and its vast inertia.” It 
is not an easy philosophical solution 
of life for it involves a struggle and 
a tremendous struggle at that. An 
individual fails to conquer the nat- 
ural world unless he has such spirit- 
ual strength that he can defy the 
natural world. “There is a Cross in 
Christianity.” It has this message for 
us, “There is no final victory over na- 
ture except by transcending her.” 

Continuing, Dr. Niebuhr led us into 
the problems that the soul faces in its 
conflict with an ever-increasingly im- 
personal civilization. The problem of 
modern civilization is the hatred be- 
tween groups. 


Tackling the problem of organized 
Christianity, its value as well as its 
weaknesses, Dr. Niebuhr suggested 
that the impotence of organized Chris- 
tianity may be counterbalanced only 
by a spirit of critical loyalty. “The 
price that Christianity paid for con- 
quering Greek, Roman and Teutonic 
civilization is American Protestantism 
with all its weaknesses. What we 
need is a new detachment of the 
Church from civilization and _ the 
Church will function again as the 
conscience of our civilization.” 

He closed with a return to the in 
dividual and his place in regard to 
all these problems. He pointed out 
that Jesus lived a natural life and 
that the genius of Jesus lay in the 
fact that “he sensitized conscience so 
highly and yet never fell over into 
the abyss of asceticism.” 

The group discussions, centered to 
a certain degree on various points 
suggested by Dr. Niebuhr, made no 
actual effort to cover sommon ground. 
Some of the discussions were limited 
to the problems of the individual and 
the means by which he could cultivate 
and make more real his own religious 
life. Others took up campus problems 
or social and racial problems. 

The Sunday morning Communion 
service was one that was impressive 
in its quiet simplicity. It was led by 
J. Kingsley Birge, formerly with the 
American Board in Smyrna. Four 
undergraduate members of the con- 
ference acted as deacons, while an- 
other four formed a mixed quartet. 
John Dillingham of the Yale Divinity 
School, acting as one of the deacons, 
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contributed in fine spirit, an element 
in the worship that added much to 
its impressiveness. Remaining in his 
seat, he sang several stanzas of one 
of the old negro spirituals, between 
the delivering of the sacraments. 
A. GRAY BALDWIN. 
Yale Divinity School. 





The All-Maine Conference 
( RONO, Maine, was the scene of 

one of the three conferences in 
New England, planned on the North- 
field idea. Two hundred students from 
the four Maine colleges, Bates, Bow- 
doin, Colby, and the University of 
Maine, and from the normal schools 
of the state met over the week-end of 
February 26-28 as the guests of the 
University Christian Association. 
Raymond Culver, our own New Eng- 
land Student Secretary, directed the 
thinking in a series of four addresses 
on the general theme, “Why Be a 
Christian Today?” Between talks the 
conference divided into discussion 
groups for a fuller expression and 
interchange of student opinions and 
ideas along the lines of thought Ray 
opened up for them. 

To many of the delegates this kind 
of a conference was a new and en- 
lightening experience. Some came for 
a goed time; others came to hear a 
lot of speeches, possibly pass resolu- 
tions and go home; only a few had 
been to Northfield and knew what to 
expect. To them all, Ray issued a 
challenge in his very first address. 
At the opening banquet his theme was 
“Christ and the World We Live In,” 
a summary of the outstanding points 
in certain philesophies of life and 
the conceptions a Christian approach 
to life may give. In the discussion 
groups many of the student philos- 
ophies came out. Real earnest think- 
ing and a search for a satisfactory 
answer replaced the other attitudes. 
The Saturday morning talk carried 
us to the heart of the matter, “What 
Does It Mean to be a Christian To- 
day?” Here was the challenge with 
all its force to go back to a study of 
Jesus for guidance, to avoid footnote 
interpretation, to avail ourselves of 
Robert Speer’s four touchstones—pur- 
ity, honesty, unselfishness, love. In 
his other addresses Dr. Culver spoke 
of “The Sources of Power” and “The 
Christian Adventure.” He _ brought 
out that living this Christian life 
drives one back to reliance on a 
Power greater than himself and sug- 
gested some of the ways of finding 
the Will of God for one’s life. AnJ 
in the last address this life was de- 
picted as a great experiment, a ven- 
ture in faith, an appeal to the strong- 
est and best. 

The discussion groups were the real 





places of building. The practical sit- 
uations were brought to light, the ob- 
stacles to real Christian living were 
revealed. Then out of their own 
searching, groups began to discover 
helps and constructive suggestions 
for living Christianity back on the 
campus. 

The Orono Conference was an ex- 
periment in Maine. First, it was an 
experiment for us in co-educational 
conferences. Likewise, it was an ex- 
periment in the discussion group 
method. As a result, life for some 
has become an experiment with “The 
Christian Adventure.” The campuses 
have not been transformed over night 
by our return, but here and there, for 
individuals or for small groups, life 
has taken on a new meaning. In the 
long run our college life will be richer 
for such a conference. That is its 
justification for existence. 

RUSSELL M. McGown. 
Bates. 





Swampscott 

‘IXTY undergraduates and student 
\ secretaries from near-by colleges, 
met at Swampscott, Mass., the week- 
end of February 26-28, to discuss the 
question “What it Means to be a 
Christian Today.” 

Dean Thomas Graham, of Oberlin, 
in a series of three inspiring and tre- 
mendously challenging talks, stimu- 
lated the thinking of the group. He 
defined the outstanding sin of college 
life as being the failure of stud- 
ents to evaluate themselves at their 
true worth, choosing rather to waste 
their energies on superficial things. 
He emphasized the necessity of hav- 
ing a “central purpose that counts, 
and counts eternally.” As a practical 
program for realising such an ideal 
he urged that one cultivate an atti- 
tude of living in continual apprecia- 
tion of and communion with that 
“Friendly Energy” of the universe. 
Illustrating from the life of Jesus, he 
pointed out concrete instances in cam- 
pus life that afford opportunity for 
dynamic action. His quiet assurance 
and powerful conviction was Dean 
Graham’s strongest guarantee of the 
worth of his message. 

Professor Mather of Harvard led 
an open forum, stressing that religion 
today is the important factor in off- 
setting the agnostic tendencies of 
modern scientific research and that 
the duty of the religious adventurer 
is to keep an open mind in seeking 
the truth, giving careful consideration 
to all available data. 


Reverend Mr. Weir of Salem gave 
the final address, urging us to break 
from the bondage of “sense of duty,” 
choosing our course of action, not be- 
cause we should, but because we are 
driven to it by the force of a glorious 


vision within that makes living joyous 
and free. 

An atmosphere of quiet and inspir- 
ation pervaded the whole conference. 
There were no oppressive mechanical 
details to detract. The spontaneity 
of individual contributions, the ab- 
sence of a spirit of intellectual arbi- 
tration, and the general feeling of 
good-fellowship were keenly appreci- 
ated. No general summing up was 
attempted, no resolutions were drawn 
up to be promptly forgotten. We 
were given an opportunity to enjoy 
a valuable stimulation to our individ- 
ual thinking, and were allowed to 
bring the inspiration away, unham- 
pered by a wordy resumé. Consider- 
able credit is due to William Braisted 
of Brown and his committee, for their 
excellent planning. 

DORRIS CLARKE. 





Wellesley. 
Springfield 
‘TUDENTS were gathered from 
\7 neighboring colleges — Harvard, 


Wellesley, Simmons, Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, American International Ccel- 
lege, Wooster Tech, Amherst, Yale 
and others. We were, together, to 
endeavor to answer in light of the 
conditions in the world about us, the 
question, “Why be a Christian teday?” 

We could not focus our attention 
to this question but found we must 
re-define “Christian” and “Christian- 
ity,” distinguishing between the re- 
ligion of Christ and the institution of 
Chrstianity which carries with it the 
strengths and weaknesses of acci- 
dental civilization. We discovered we 
must re-examine the meaning of the 
Way of Jesus, of the Cross, of sacri- 
fice and suffering which men have 
told us must be commen to lives which 
are in the strictest sense Christian. 
We would know whether these are es- 
sential in our world today. It was 
in many of the discussion groups that 
we frankly and honestly faced the al- 
ternatives for Christianity which we 
find about us; we shared our prob- 
lems, doubts and concerns, and rec- 
ognized that one of the reasons for 
our miserable failure in following the 
Jesus way is our profound ignorance 
of the very principles upon which Je- 
sus himself based his life. 

In the building of our philosephies 
of life, the experience of others who 
are staking everything on the Chris- 
tian Way is very useful. Dr. Henry 
Sherrill of Boston helped much 
through his platform talks on his con- 
ception of the meaning of the Chris- 
tian Way of Life and it was Arthur 
Lee Kinsolving who showed us that 
our cowardice and indifference to the 
best life was due to our fear of the 
cost, of public opinion. 

K. E. ASHWORTH. 



























Evansville Makes History 


¢<¢ TF a State or Regional Conference 

on campus life is a good thing, 
why not have a conference about our 
own local campus life where the is- 
sues are more real and definite, and 
immediate action is possible?” So 
asked some students and faculty from 
Evansville College who were return- 
ing from the Indiana State Confer- 
ence on Campus Life. The delegates 
presented this idea to the college and 
were soon busily engaged in prepara- 
tions. It is not every -college presi- 
dent that would welcome this rubbing 
of elbows, but President Hughes is 
an extraordinary college president 
and actively promoted the idea. 

A group of students and faculty 
were called together and a three-fold 
purpose formulated: 

To study the problems of our 
campus life; 

To define the objectives of the col- 
lege ; 

To formulate a program for reach- 
ing that objective. 

They hoped that such a conference 
would provide students and faculty an 
opportunity to appraise campus life 
and its effect upon students. They 
hoped that this conference would give 
religious idealism something real to 
do in suggesting appropriate changes 
in campus life in harmony with Chris- 
tian ideals. They felt that a great 
deal would be gained in having the 
faculty, trustees and students think 
together and arrive at a common 
understanding. All classes were ad- 
journed for two days in order that 
the whole college might participate in 
this study. 

At a two-hour session on the open- 
ing morning four students and four 
faculty members spoke briefly, giving 
a survey of the field and indicating 
certain “hot points.” President Hughes 
spoke briefly to assure any student of 
perfect freedom in going into any 
phase of college life without fear of 
present or future punishment. This 
statement was hardly necessary in 
view of the fine student and faculty 
cooperation that has always existed. 

The conference divided itself into 
groups on the basis of voluntary in- 
terest: Educational and Classroom 
Procedure; Financial Problems; Spir- 
itual and Moral Problems; Literary 
Societies (Fraternities); Social Life; 
Athletics; Student Government; and 
Extra-curricular. Each group had a 


student leader, some faculty were 
present in each group, and most 
groups had some trustees present. 


Each group had a two-hour session in 
the afternoon and a two-hour session 
Two groups of four 


in the evening. 


each were arranged for the afternoon 
so that a person could attend discus- 
sions on two different topics. A find- 
ings committee was present in each 
group. 

About three-fourths of the student 
body attended the various sessions. 
Had the college a large residence 
group doubtless the attendance would 
have been greater. It was interest- 
ing to note that more people attended 
the groups on educational and social 
problems than any other group. The 
athletic group was the smallest! 

Two hours were set aside the next 
morning for the report of the find- 
ings and recommendations and sum- 
marizing statements. All fear about 
the students’ ability to keep to major 
issues and not spend all the time on 
inconsequentials was dispelled. Of 
course many superficial things were 
said but I had the impression that 
the conference did more creative 
thinking in a given time than any 
conference composed of a like num- 
ber of faculty men or Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retaries that I ever attended. Only a 
part of the grist that this conference 
ground is illustrated by the following 
recommendations and findings: 

LITERARY SOCIETIES (fraternities 
basis) All advantages of the literary 
societies accrue to the members. All 
disadvantages accrue to non-members 
and to the college at large. Pledging 
to be postponed to the sophomore 
year. Social life of the freshmen 
must be provided for in a creative 
way to take in the whole class and 
provide for better induction as mem- 
bers of the college community. 

FINANCE It cost the college $346 
for each student from whom the col- 
lege received $211. How should the 
$135 deficit be met? What effect does 
this subsidy have on the morale of the 
students? Recommend a work de- 
partment with piece rates so as to 
discourage loafing. Loan fund to be 
enlarged. The lunch counter and 
cafeteria to be combined to cut down 
overhead. The book store is making 
excessive profit on some things. The 
student activity fee should be raised. 
Increase the professors’ salary. In- 
crease the student tuition by $25. 
Students should help cut down the 
college expenses by cooperating with 
the janitor in regard to turning cut 
lights, shutting windows, ete. The 
hospital fund which has built up a 
fairly large reserve should not be re- 
duced but be kept intact for a possible 
epidemic. All students should have a 
thorough physical examination. 

SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS Chapel at 
present a hodge-podge. Recommend 
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that chapel for worship and assembly 
for yells, announcements, etc., should 


be separated. Recommend two as- 
semblies and two chapels per week. 
It is unethical to run overtime in 
Chapel. Recommended unanimously 
to have a secretary or coach for th 


Y. M. C. A. 


SociAL LIFE Student body does not 
know how to play. Need creative so- 
cial life that will develop greater co! 
lege solidarity. Need more all-college 
social events. Recommend student 
fee for social events. Boys and girls 
should give preference in social en- 
gagements to fellow collegians rather 
than to town or out-of-town “dates.” 
Recommend freshman week. A sug- 
gestion was made for working out a 
formal induction of freshmen into the 
college circle. There was a warm ar 
gument over the policy of the college 
in prohibiting dancing. After a long 
discussion the group recommended to 
sustain the college ruling. The value 
of a class in social conduct and eti- 
quette was suggested. There is needed 
a social room for the use of men and 
women. 

ATHLETICS The first question han- 
dled by this group was: “Are ou! 
athletes paid?” Investigating com- 
mittee indicated no ethical principles 
violated and no special favors shown. 
Physical educatien is not meeting the 
needs of students. Women should be 
permitted to make a college letter. 
Lightweight sweaters were to he 
given to athletes each year with a 
heavy sweater in the senior year. 
High schools were to be asked to dis- 
continue the favoring of athletes so 
that the high school graduates would 
not come to college unable to mak 
the grade. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT AND HONOR 
SYSTEM Teachers to leave room and 
put students on their honor. Recom- 
mended aggressive measure be taken 
to prevent seciety politics in student 
elections. Recommended student and 
faculty government rather than stu- 
dent government. 


After these group recommendations 
were made to the conference as a 
whole, a warm debate arose over the 
procedure for further discussion and 
ratification. It was decided to refer 
further discussien and definite adop- 
tion of these recommendations to a 
steering committee. This action was 
misunderstood by a large group to 
mean an end of the whole affair. In- 
terest had been so keen that this ac- 
tion caused much disappointment. 
However, the idea was not to end the 
discussion but to appoint research 
and study commissions to get more 
data on the matters presented. The 
suggested plan which will probably 
be used is to have eight commissions 
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composed of faculty and students to 
get more actual material and to pre- 
sent the commission findings for fur- 
ther discussion at Y. M. or Y. W. 
C. A. meetings or student council 
meetings, or at special college nights 
called for the purpose. 

The college objectives were not 
definitely outlined. As _ President 
Hughes said, “We have just cleared 
the ground of underbrush.” We are 
now ready to go about the real work. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS The dis- 
cussion of all problems concerning the 
college community by all members— 
faculty, student and trustees, was 
most wholesome and valuable. 

The by-products in good under- 
standing and increased loyalty to the 
co-operative task was heartening. 

There is no inherent chasm between 
students and faculty. The conference 
almost completely broke down any ar- 
tificial barriers. Trustees and fac- 
ulty did not abdicate their responsi- 
bilities but students did help vitally in 
guiding them. 

Religion had an opportunity to be- 
come real and dynamic. Religious 
idealism was actually carried into the 
discussion of all the college relation- 
ships and become connected with life 
as a whole. 

The Association work unconsciously 
took a decided shift from an isolated 
extraneous place to the very center of 
college life. 

W. W. MENDENHALL. 

State Student Secretary, Indiana. 





Analysis and Construc- 


tion at Oberlin 

( BERLIN COLLEGE ASSOCIA- 

TION held two well attended 
open forum meetings on “What is 
Wrong With Oberlin?” and “How Can 
We Improve Oberlin?” The regular 
weekly devotional services of the As- 
sociation were suspended to make way 
for the discussional sessions. 

The first meeting was opened by 
four students who delivered prepared 
talks on housing and curriculum, the 
smoking rule and the Men’s Commons, 
the Association and men’s life, and 
the intellectual life of Oberlin men. 
Open discussion of these topics per- 
mitted any student or faculty mem- 
ber to speak from the floor, the pref- 
erence falling to students in every 
case. The second meeting was a con- 
tinuation of the forum with a con- 
structive trend emphasized. 

For several months certain dis- 
gruntled students had been hurling 
severe criticisms at their Alma Ma- 
ter. In their sweeping denunciations 
of curriculum, faculty, rules, and 
student organizations, they attracted 
the attention of the Christian Asso- 











SUCCEEDING NUMBERS 


Will deal with the following subjects: 


WHY I BELIEVE IN LABOR UNIONS 
By Powers Hapgood, formerly of Harvard, writing from a coal 


mine in Brittany 


LATIN AMERICA AND THIS WORLD COMMUNITY 


By S. Guy Inman 


THE DIVINE COMMONWEALTH 


Kirby Page 


AN ENGINEER’S RELIGION 


George D. Shepardson 


THESE ARE BUT A FEW OF THE LIVE TOPICS THAT WILL 
BE DISCUSSED IN THE MAY AND JUNE ISSUES. 








ciation, the members of which wished 
to evaluate the criticisms, learn how 
widespread they were, and see what 
might be done about them. Forth- 
with, the meetings were announced 
and a campus-wide invitation was 
extended to all men of the college. 

Some radical opinions were ex- 
pressed. Other complaints died nat- 
ural deaths in the light of open dis- 
cussion. Sound advice was_ netted 
from a few thoughtful members of 
the student body and several profes- 
sors. The basic difficulty made itself 
known in the form of individual re- 
sponsibility of each man to himseif 
and his college. And it was from this 
premise that discussion finally evolved 
itself. 

While the problems of Oberlin stu- 
dent life were not solved in these two 
frank and friendly discussions, it is 
quite evident that the service rcn- 
dered by the Chirstian Association 
served to clear the atmosphere and 
prepare the way for a more intelli- 
gent and constructive spirit on the 
part of the several disgruntled men 
who wield more or less influential 
opinions among their classmates. In 
no way did the Christian Association 
quash or limit criticisms, even of its 
own organization. Every man was 
made to feel free to speak his views. 

CHARLES G. STEWART. 

Oberlin. 


Blue Ridge School for Associa- 
tion Presidents 

tiem February INTERCOLLEGIAN con- 

tained an announcement (p. 159) 
of a Training School for Student As- 
sociation Presidents to be held at 
Blue Ridge, N. C., July 22-August 31. 
Though initiated as a project of the 
Student Associations in the Southern 
Region the values of such a training 
course are so obvious that a numbe? 
of applications have already been 
presented by Association presidents 








in other regions. It is an experiment 
that will be viewed with interest by 
the entire Movement. For a pros- 
pectus of the school or any other in- 
formation write: J. W. Bergthold, 
Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





An Impressive Installa- 


tion Service 
| OW will the president of a student 
Association know whether or not 
he is functioning in office as he 
should? What responsibilities does 
he accept when he becomes president? 
To what or to whom does he -commit 
himself? What responsibilities does 
a man assume on becoming a member 
of the Board of Directors? 

After many experiences, we replied 
to these questions by arranging for a 
service of installation for the new of- 
ficers and cabinet members. This serv- 
ice is held in late April or early May 
after our Cabinet Retreat. 

ORDER OF SERVICE 


INVOCATION 

HYMN 

SCRIPTURES 

PRAYER 

REPORT AND OBSERVATIONS BY THE RE- 
TIRING PRESIDENT 

SPECIAL MusIc 

INSTALLATION ADDRESS 

INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS AND CABI- 
NET MEMBERS 

INSTALLATION PRAYER 

INSTALLATION OF DIRECTORS 

INSTALLATION PRAYER 

HYMN 

BENEDICTION 

Some suggested hymns are: 

Let Not Thy Hands Be Slack 

Lord, Speak to Me 

Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life 
For Scripture reading we use a 

passage suggesting “‘steadfastness,”— 

Luke 9:46-62; Philippians 3:7-16; or 

John 15:1-17. 











INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


For the installation the president is 
asked to stand and is addressed as 
follows: 


The purpose of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is to lead students to faith in God 
through Jesus Christ; to lead them into mem- 
bership and service in the Christian Church ; 
to promote their growth in Christian faith 
and character through fellowship in service, 
in prayer, and in the study of the Bible; to 
influence them to devote themselves to making 
the will of Christ effective in human society 
throughout the world. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association i 
successful or otherwise in proportion to the 
extent and quality of the volunteer service 
given to it and through it. 


This is true of every department— industrial, 
county, railioad, city, and ‘army and navy: 
and it is particularly true of the student 
department. 


rhe very genius of the Movement is in the 
leadership given by laymen in the promotion 
of a program of service on behalf of their 
fellows. 

We all recognize that there is at this uni- 
versity a great opportunity for Christian serv- 
ice. If we meet the opportunity, the good 
influences resulting will extend throughout 
many countries of the world, as they have in 
the past. If we fail to meet the opportunity, 
the very reason for the existence of the organ- 
ization will be questioned. As to whether it 
will or not, rests largely with you, the Pres- 
ident 


Yours is a genuine responsibility. To ful- 
fill the obligations of the office requires initia- 
tive, energy, deep conviction of the value of 
the Association and of the power of yourself 
to this high ideal and persevering adherence 
to it. 


Do you, therefore, in accepting the office of 
President, covenant with this Association: 

That you will give its work first place in 
your voluntary activities? 

That you will definitely set aside a period 
each day, preferably the Morning Watch, for 
the cultivation of your spiritual life? 

That you will give yourself loyally to the 
formulating of a program of activities and the 
putting of that program of activities into 
operation ? 

That you will 


recognize committee organiza- 
tion as essential 


to success, and that you will 
assist the members of your Cabinet so to or- 
ganize, recognizing that they must have your 
cooperation, your supervision, your prayers, 
and your fellowship in the work of their 
department ? 


Do you, Mr. 


» 8O covenant? 


INSTALLATION OF CABINET 


You have just heard your President sol- 
emnly obligate himself. He has done so after 
consultation with you, and upon the under- 
sianding that you will serve with him, giving 
your | thoucht and devoted effort to the 
work which you have agreed to promote to- 
wether Recognizing your privilege and _ re- 
sponsibility as Christian co-workers, will you 
now also covenant: 


To give the work of this Association a place 
second to none in your voluntary activities as 
a student: 

To set aside some period each day, 
ably the Morning 


your deeper 


: prefer- 
Watch, for the cultivation of 
devotional life; 


To give yourself gladly and loyally to the 
development of an appropriate program of 
work in your respective departments, and with 


your committee to lead the way to its effective 
realization ; 


To regard the work of your several commit- 
tees as fundamental, and 


so to organize such 
work as to bring to your 


associated workers 
their largest development in Christian leader- 
ship, giving them the friendly stimulus of 
your cooperation, your supervision, your 
prayer, and your close fellowship in that por- 
tion of the common work that falls to your 
department ; : 


Mr 


inet, do you now 


--» &88 a member of this Cab- 
so covenant, and pledge your- 
self to stand with your 
enant he has made? 


President in the cov- 





We have not worked out a form of 
ritual for the Directors. They are 
asked to stand together and are chal- 
lenged to act as counsellors and spir- 
itual advisors to men on the cabinet, 
to supervise business administration, 
and to function in their relations on 
the campus as advocates and exam- 
ples of practical working applied 
Christianity. This service is brief, 
informal, but very effective. 

For several years the Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
has installed the Cabinet. The Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Association or 
one of the pastors installs the Board 
of Directors. 

After this service is concluded, the 
newly installed Cabinet and Board 
members partake of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. It has been most 
effective in making a bond of fellow- 
ship in service with Him who consti- 
tuted it and as an evidence of close 
association together in exemplifying 
the Christian spirit. 

HENRY WILSON. 

Univ. of Il. 


. . . 
Something Different in 
. 
Evangelism 

\ THEN even a small group of 

students of their own initiative 
rise an hour earlier every morning to 
dig into the Records of Jesus we 
know that something radical has hap- 
pened in their lives. Such a group is 
one of the results of the visit to the 
campus of Emory University of Sher- 
wood Eddy, Raymond Robins, Francis 
Miller, Henry Crane, Stitt Wilson, 
and Dean Graham. 

January 24-31 was “Religicus Em- 
phasis” week in Atlanta. The Chris- 
tian Council of the city had invited 
these men and several others to spend 
the week in Atianta and Emory was 
offered their services. The Cabinet 
of the Christian Association decided 
to make as much of the opportunity 
as possible. A small group met daily 
with Francis Miller beginning the 
twenty-fourth. Two public meetings 
were held daily from the twenty-sixth 
to thirtieth. 

A considerable number of the stud- 
ents had been hearing the workers in 
the various meetings held in Atlanta 
Sunday and Monday, so that we 
opened Tuesday morning with Dean 
Graham speaking to a full house of 
interested men. His message was 
vital, personal, and impressive. It 
started a wave of commendation 
across the campus. Raymond Robins 
spoke in the evening on “Leadership.” 
Every man must have felt that the 
world needed him for a real task 
after hearing this great human. 
Wednesday morning the brilliant 
Henry Crane thrilled a packed house. 
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His wit and humor made the men 
hang to the seats in front in their 
eagerness to get every word. He “de- 
fied us to think clearly on war, race 
relations, and all our industrial or- 
der.” “Every war and fight is but 
clear proof of muddy thinking.” He 
urged us to think cleanly—“Never go 
in thought where to go in body is 
contamination.” To think courage- 
ously was his last plea. Wednesday 
night Stitt Wilson reviewed the his- 
tory of the Christian Movement, 
showing the downward and upward 
trends. His conclusion was that we 
are now in the trough of the wave 
and need to start up toward the crest. 

But Thursday a great storm broke. 
Sherwood Eddy was to speak on War 
and the R. O. T. C. Every available 
space in the chapel was occupied. Mr. 
Eddy had just standing room on the 
stage; the Military Department had 
dismissed its classes early and urged 
all to attend; the army officers were 
present. It was necessary to turn 
many from the door. Mr. Eddy fear- 
lessly stated his convictions concern- 
ing war and military training in the 
colleges. Since he was compelled to 
leave at once for another meeting, he 
announced that at the night session 
he would speak upon the question of 
race and give ample time after for 
questions on any of the subjects he 
had discussed. The night meeting 
also crowded the chapel. During the 
afternoon the campus had been in fer- 
ment. Little groups everywhere were 
talking of the morning meeting. Out 
of this many came in the evening 
ready to ask the questions which they 
hoped would bring out more details on 
both sides. Some good questions and 
many weak ones were asked. To ev- 
ery question Mr. Eddy gave his per- 
sonal opinion frankly. 

The two meetings with Mr. Eddy 
did several things. Some men claimed 
that they had not changed their opin 
ion favoring military training, that 
they were just as strongly for it as 
ever. Others felt that it was all so 
much hot air and idealism, never 
practical for solving conflicts. Still 
others are firmly convinced that Mr. 
Eddy was right and want to spend 
their efforts with him. A few are 
undecided. 

Doubtless our educational system 
fails to teach men to think. The ac 
cusation that American students are 
docile is all too true. Still, when men 
in our colleges are brought face to 
face with the revolutionary mind of 
Jesus by such a team of men as the 
one we had here and see that Jesus 
breaks sharply with race prejudice, 
hatred, false patriotism, war, and in- 
dustrial injustices, these same docile 
students are bound to be shaken men- 
tally and spiritually. Many things 
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have happened and more are coming. 
As has already been stated, one 
group is enough disturbed to take an 
hour less of sleep and spend it in 
first-hand study of the Gospels and 
their bearings upon campus condi- 
tions. They are being helped in their 
thought by members of the faculty. 

Other results of the meetings are: 
A circulating library of some of the 
best books available has been started; 
eight men volunteered for service 
with boys and young people; some 
students are visiting the sick, others 
are looking towards making Christian 
principles more prevalent among the 
people for whom they work part-time; 
more are eagerly carrying their ques- 
tions to members of the faculty and 
the Association secretary. 

There are rumors that Eddy at 
least and possibly the whole “gang” 
who came to us are employed by the 
Reds of Moscow! 

Possibly the most significant trend 
is that back to the Records. Instead 
of rising to some sensational vote on 
the compulsory military question, or 
taking some hasty action, there seems 
to be a genuine and sober determina- 
tion on the part of the leading stud- 
ents to dig out for themselves the 
meaning of Christianity as Jesus gave 
it to the world. Such men are build- 
ing a strength of character and get- 
ting a vision of the Master that is 
bound to result in something of in- 
finite worth in the Kingdom. 

Our hope is that we may be able to 
conserve the good of the week’s meet- 
ings by utilizing the energy and in- 
terest which has been effectively 
awakened. 

A letter from— 
Atlanta, Ga. Ewory UNIVERSITY. 








NORTH AMERICA 
A WORLD CENTER OF 
R EDUCATION 


“WITHIN FOUR SEAS ALL ARE BROTHERS” 


Student World Unity 


Dramatized 


N the evenings of February 19 and 

20 a Candle Light Ceremony was 
held at the University of Minnesota 
to symbolize the fact that “Student 
Friendship is Stronger than Treaties.” 
The ceremony was presented on the 
stage of the university theatre and 
was accompanied by organ music and 
an impressive and unique lighting ar- 
rangement. The accompanying pic- 
ture was taken at the conclusion of 
the ceremony. 

On the world map there was an 
electric light (two candle power) on 
each country represented by a stu- 
dent in the line. The students were 
arranged and the wiring hooked up 
in such a way that as the light travel- 
ed from student to student, the cor- 
responding lamps on the map flashed 
and remained lighted. The light trav- 
eled from North America to Asia, to 
Australia, to South America, to South 
Africa, India and Europe. The ex- 
clamations from the audience as the 
map lighted up were very interesting. 

The ceremony consisted of a pro- 
logue spoken by Humanity as mother 
of all nations. Then the first student, 
whose candle was lighted by Hu- 
manity, said: “I represent the 
United States. I pass on to you the 
light of good will and friendship.” 
This act and sentence were repeated 
by each student until the last one who 
was another representative of the 
United States. She said: “As a rep- 


resentative of the United States I ac- 
cept from you and these others this 
symbol of good will and friendship.” 
Then followed the Epilogue: 


I am Humanity. For years, my children, 
I have hoped and dreamed of a scene like 
this. Tonight my imagination takes another 
leap. In the not distant future I see you and 
other thousands of students in your home 
lands in positions of influence and leadership. 
You are directing enterprises of education, of 
journalism, of commerce and of government. 
You are helping your countrymen to know 
that in every country around the world you 
have friends, men and women like yourselves. 
You are telling them that the ancient Chinese 
proverb is right, “‘Within the four seas al! 
are Brothers.” 

I see the great goal for which we are all 
striving, World Peace, and it rests in part 
on this foundation, Student Friendship— 
Stronger Than Treaties. 


The event made such an impression 
that for the week following the cere- 
mony the map was placed in the lobby 
of the university post office. Any who 
wish to know further details should 
write to Cyrus P. Barnum, the Y. M. 
C. A., 1425 University Avenue, S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Possibilities of an International 
House 


NTERNATIONAL HOUSE at the 

University of Pennsylvania con- 
tinues to be a hive of friendly indus- 
try. In addition to the usual meet- 
ings of the national clubs, February 
included the following typical major 
events: “French Night,” under the 
auspices of L’Academie Cosmopolite; 
“U. S. Night,” when the Dramatic 
Committee presented a scene from 
Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lincoln’; 
“Holland in the Making of the United 
States”; “Hindu Night” presenting, 
through various speakers, India’s phi- 
losophy, poetry, music and dance. The 
Japanese Students’ Christian Associ- 
ation held its annual banquet here, 
with many American missionaries 
from Japan and American friends as 
guests. 
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Students of the World 


The news items in this section provide glimpses into the life of other 
national Student Movements, many of which, like our own Y. M. C. A. 
A., are units in the World’s Student Christian Federation. 


and Y. W. C. 


A Youth Movement in the 
Philippines 

el i fact that a vital, growing 

Student Youth Movement is 
present in the Islands can not be 
doubted. There is a general striving 
after certain ideals. There is a cer- 
tain spirit of dissatisfaction with the 
bases, concepts and methods of all 
phases of human activity—of educa- 
tion, religion, society, ete., and a 
united effort for better conditions. 
There is an obvious, concentrated 
‘movement’ on the part of students for 
better and more satisfactory things 
everywhere. These things which have 
been gradually developing in the past 
few years have recently found cer- 
tain forms of expression and organiza- 
tion which give justification for our 
statement that there is now a Stu- 
dent Youth Movement in the Philip- 
pines. 

“As a whole, the ideals of the Phil- 
ippine Youth Movement are one with 
those of other lands as expressed in 
the Federation. (1) the abolition of 
war; (2) the abolition of race hatreds 
and prejudices; (3) Christian inter- 
nationalism; (4) Christian basis of in- 
dustry; (5) Christian unity. With 
such worthy and noble ideals and ob- 
jectives, students of the Islands in 
different schools, colleges, and  uni- 
versities feel united in one movement, 
so that it may be truly said that there 
is a real movement of, by, and for 
the Christian youth of the land for 
the triumph of Christian principles in 
the Islands.”—Filipino Student Bul- 
letin. 


THE LEAGUE AND INTER- 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


f deem League of Nations issues a 
report, prepared by a_ special 
commission, on the action taken by 
governments in various countries for 
the instruction of young people con- 
cerning the League and the ideals 
of international co-operation. Special 
pamphlets are being prepared on the 
subject, under the supervision of edu- 
cational authorities, for distribution 
in the schools in Austria, Bolivia, 
Greece, Japan, Scotland, New Zealand 
and Uruguay. The remodelling of 
history-books so as to make them con- 
form to more recent ideas on interna- 
tional relations is being undertaken 
in Austria, China, Brazil, Czechoslov- 


akia, Denmark, France, Japan, Lat- 
via and Roumania: In Belgium, the 
Councils for the Improvement of Edu- 
cation have urged that a chapter re- 
garding the League of Nations should 
be inserted in all modern history man- 
uals in use in Belgian schools. The 
Netherlands Government says that 
“professors will no doubt refer to the 
League of Nations in history classes.” 
In Austria, China, France, India, Po- 
land, Roumania and Spain, special lec- 
tures are delivered to high-school, 
secondary-school and, in some cases, 
primary school pupils. The Japanese 
Government remarks that it is neces- 
sary to supply teachers with appro- 
priate material and syllabuses. In 
Belgium, special syllabuses have been 
drawn up (for primary and second- 
ary schools) to guide masters in giv- 
ing instruction concerning the League 
of Nations. In Denmark the whole 
question had been referred to the Na- 
tional Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation. In Great Britain, the edu- 
cation authorities “will instruct their 
inspectors to draw the attention of 
teachers to the matter of the instruc- 
tion of pupils concerning the League 
of Nations when discussing sylla- 
buses of instruction in history.” The 
following countries state that “the 
necessary steps have been taken”: 
Albania, Australia, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Chile, Cuba, Denmark, Italy, Liberia, 
Panama and Persia. 


“The Servants of India” 
] ONALD GRANT (of the New 

Zealand Christian Student move- 
ment) writes from India, where he 
spent a month on his way to 
New Zealand. He visited and spoke 
at a number of colleges, both 
Christian and Hindu. He found stu- 
dents eager to hear about conditions 
in European universities and particu- 
larly about student self help ventures. 
His belief is that both W. S. C. F. and 
I. S. S. have a real message for the 
students of India. “Nothing would 
contribute more to the character and 
leadership of Indian students than 
their promotion of certain schemes of 
service both on behalf of themselves 
and of others, schemes after the 
model of E. S. R. enterprises in 
Europe. It may still be reasonable to 
mention this possibility of a joint im- 
pact upon students in India by W. S. 
C. F. and I. S. S. together. There are 


effective people in India—Indians and 
Anglo-Saxons, who would certainly be 
stirred to still greater keenness if such 
a development took place.” Speaking 
of Mr. Sastri, who chaired one of his 
meetings, he says: “He gives his time, 
his work, his gifts and the greater 
part of his income to India through 
the ‘Servants of India.’ There are 
many like him in India and it is of 
such that I think when I find myself 
wondering how India _ will come 
through the many difficulties with 
which she is now faced. The ideal of 
service, once caught, service for the 
sake of the masses and for the sake 
of India as a whole, would surely 
begin a new era in India. The won- 
derful ideal of one great, unified, edu- 
cated, happy India might well stir the 
imagination of thousands of students 
in India, as it does stir scores of them. 
One Indian Oxford graduate has a 
good Government job for which he 
draws about 2000 rupees a month; he 
is said to live on about 100 rupees (£ 
8) monthly devoting the remainder to 
the upkeep of a school for Indian 
boys. This sort of service is not rare 
in India. But the rank and file of 
Indian students are strangers to it.” 


Dr. Mott in Japan 

a | AST Sunday I had one of the 

4 most remarkable meetings of 
students which I have ever attended. 
It was on the Christmas Sunday. The 
leaders of the Student Christian Move- 
ment in Tokyo worked up a mass 
meeting of students and professors 
from all the leading institutions of 
higher learning in Tokyo. Mr. Kag- 
awa gave a devotional talk. My ad 
followed, occupying one hour 
and forty minutes, including sentence 
by sentence interpretation. My sub- 
ject, ‘The Central Figure of History,’ 
was an appeal to Japanese students 
and professors, both Christian and 
non-Christian, to dedicate their lives 
irrevocably to Jesus Christ as Teacher, 
Leader and Lord. Seldom if ever 
have I had more intense attention and 
more convincing evidence of the pres- 
ence and working of the spirit of God. 
The Japanese Christian student lead- 
ers expressed the desire to make a 
voluntary offering toward the work 
ef the Federation. Swiss Francs 
497.25, the total amount of this spon- 
taneous offering, represents in very 
many cases really sacrificial gifts.” 
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Northwestern 
Addresses Fraternity 


Initiates 

\ UNIQUE event was staged at 
IX Northwestern when the initiates 
of all the fraternities assembled their 
respective organization meetings Mon- 
day evening, March 1, to hear Dean 
Stanley Coulter of Purdue University 
tell of the obligations and opportun- 
ities confronting the man who has 
just entered fully into fraternity life. 

The meeting was held under the 
joint auspices of the Interfraternity 
Council, the Senior Honorary society, 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Alumni In- 
terfraternity Council. Dean Coulter, 
styling them “modern Hellenes,” first 
told the initiates how they happened 
to have a connection with ancient 
Greeks. He declared it was because 
the founders of these social groups 
decided to attempt to pattern them- 
selves after the Greeks who led the 
world physically, intellectually, zesthe- 
tically and ethically. Seeking the 
ideal, they found their prototype in 
ancient Greeks. If a newly initiated 
member of a fraternity is not satur- 
ated with this splendid tradition and 
common aspiration of the former 
members, he is unworthy to wear his 
badge. 

Each initiate, as he is admitted, 
may take one of two attitudes. Find- 
ing the prevailing standards of his 
group beneath that of their splendid 
traditions, he may accept present con- 
ditions, in which case he is not worthy 
of his membership. On the other 
hand, he may deliberately set about to 
bring to pass in actuality that mar- 
vellous tradition. Unfortunately, any 
group is judged by its weakest mem- 
bers; therefore, you being false to 
your heritage, may be the basis on 
which your group is judged. 

Dean Coulter reminded these men 
that they were “doubly distilled”: 
first, they were college men; second, 
they had been selected as fraternity 
men. “You have taken in good faith 
upon yourself responsibility both as a 
member of your university and as a 
member of your fraternity. To whom 
much has been given, much will be 
required.” 

The fraternity in the last few 
years, the Dean continued, has faced 
some severe criticisms, especially from 
state legislatures, two of which have 
excluded fraternities from their re- 


Spective states. There are in the 
main three criticisms which are set 
forth: (1) the fraternity tends to 


bring down scholarship because of too 
much feilowship; (2) it tends toward 
extravagance; (3) it tends toward 
clannishness. “These are the criti- 
cisms which you men have an oppor- 








BACK NUMBERS 

| § pte you, or can you by any 

chance help us locate the issues 
of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN Vols 1 to 20? 
The New York Public Library wishes 
to keep a permanent and complete 
file of all numbers and asks us to in- 
sert this appeal, in the hope that 
some one who has these numbers may 
be willing generously to release them 
for permanent preservation in New 
York. If any one is so inclined, will 
he please write to E. H. Anderson, 
Director of The New York Public 
Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








tunity to demonstrate as unfair, un- 
just, and untrue. You have an op- 
portunity to show that the fraternity 
is a place of strength and help in 
which men are helped to be better and 
stronger men. This can be done in 
every single chapter in three years by 
this class of newly initiated members. 

“If you are to do this, you as in- 
dividual members of your group must 
achieve honesty, loyalty, integrity, 
eagerness for aspirations. This man- 
hood. which is necessary one will find 
in the life of Jesus. No man can be 
true to himself, to his university, to 
his fraternity, if he does not have in 
his life the principles of Jesus.” 

In closing, Dean Coulter quoted the 
poem Opportunity by Sill, which con- 
cludes with these lines: 
Then came the king’s son, 

beset and weaponless, 
And saw the broken sword, hilt-buried in the 
dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

“Be king’s sons” said he, “and save 
lost causes that you may prove your- 
selves fully worthy of your badges.” 

Ray EDWIN Bono. 

Northwestern University. 


A Prep. School 


Conference 

os the first time the colleges of 
New England have undertaken a 
cooperative effort to solve the ever- 
present and increasingly difficult prob- 
lem of freshman adjustment to college 
life. Some sixty-five boys from seven- 
teen schools in four states gathered 
on the Yale campus over the week- 
end February 26-28 to take advan- 
tage of a program authorized by the 
New England Field Council and 
worked out by a committee of Yale 
undergraduates with the help of the 
Yale staff, especially of Don Steven- 
son, and John Currie, Secretary for 

Preparatory Schools. 
Scheduled events were minimized 
and personal contacts emphasized. A 
goodly number of undergraduates, 


wounded, sore, 
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from Amherst, Williams, Wesleyan, 
and Harvard, as well as Yale, was 
constantly in the company of the 
schoolboys, and the discussion groups 
provided two leaders for each eight 
or nine delegates. In the headline was 
an outstanding group of men: Presi- 
dent Angell of Yale; Dr. J. W. Hewitt 
of Wesleyan; Sherry Day, Fay Camp- 
bell; Professor H. H. Tweedy, and 
David Porter. But all agreed that the 
most impressive feature of the week- 
end was the series of talks, by under- 
graduates, growing out of their own 
experience. 

A feeling of profound satisfaction 
with the conference was expressed 
almost universally by the delegates 
and leaders. The boys were enthusi- 
astic and were particularly impressed 
by the undergraduate talks. Such a 
gathering of young men, all trying 
by mutual helpfulness and. prayer to 
provide solutions for the problems of 
next year’s freshmen, is bound to have 
its effect, however subtle, in the 
schools and colleges. 

Yale. SEWELL EMERSON. 





U. of P. Makes the Grade 

University of Pennsylvania Associ- 
ation has just closed a remarkable 
campaign to raise $750,000 for a 
building and expansion project. On 
the closing date 3,110 persons had 
contributed $576,000, and the cam- 
paign was extended a few days in the 
hope of securing a large contribution 
from one of the foundations. When 
such a gift was not forthcoming, the 
remaining section of the fund was 
underwritten by a group of business 
men who have found good cause to 
believe in the Association. 





The Colored Associations 

John Dillingham, Shaw University 
25, now studying at Yale Divinity, 
will represent American students at 
the World Student Christian Federa- 
tion meeting at Denmark next Aug- 
ust. 

Three colored students of the 
United States will be among the dele- 
gates at Helsingfors next summer. 

Joint conferences between men and 
women were held recently at Lincoln 
Ridge for Kentucky and at New Or- 
leans for Louisiana. 

New State Council Chairmen are: 
Georgia, M. J. Moon, Atlanta Univer- 
sity; Arkansas, O. T. Tooke, Shorter 
College; Mississippi, M. J. Lyles, Al- 
corn College; Louisiana, W. J. Fra- 
zier, Southern University. 

Student Friendship Fund was em- 
phasized in more than twenty colleges 
during January and February under 
the leadership of W. C. Craver. Gifts 
should be sent to Student Friendship 
Fund, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 
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News from the Field 


The Pacific Coast 
The University of Oregon Associa- 
tion has done a thorough piece of 
work in putting into every one of the 
eighteen fraternity houses a series of 
six discussion groups, mostly on re- 
ligious topics, led by professors. 


Oregon Agricultural College, on 
top of sixteen successful Bible dis- 
cussion groups, have arranged for a 
four all-campus religious 
meetings with the ablest speakers ob- 
tainable. Judging from last year’s 
experience they expect several hun- 
dred to attend these meetings, which 
are scheduled two weeks apart. 


series of 


The Field Council meeting at Sac- 
ramento, February 12-13, was in 
many respects the most encouraging 
ever held in this area. Vital matters 
were discussed with intelligence and 
decision. There is absolutely no 
question about the Field Council 
eagerly and successfully assuming re- 
sponsibility for the major problems 
in connection with the development 
of the work in this field. 


William Hapgood and his son Pow- 
ers of Indianapolis and Bob Gailey of 
Princeton and Peking, have delighted 
and stimulated several California 
student audiences within the month. 

The Southwest 

For the first time in Oklahoma the 
Student Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. 
will cooperate in a State Officers’ 
Training Conference on April 2-4. It 
is planned to be an important step 
toward the Joint Summer Conference 
for 1927 which was authorized by the 
Field Council in October. 


Sterling Holloway, President of 
Texas University Association, Chair- 
man of the Field Council, and mem- 
ber of the National Student Council 
has been elected as a delegate from 
the United States to attend the Hel- 
singfors (Denmark) Conference next 
August. 


Henry Van Dusen and Harry Bone 
made three-day visits to four col- 
leges in the Southwest. As a result 
there are now Associations at Teach- 
ers College (Canyon, Texas), and at 
Texas Tech. (Lubbock). After sev- 
eral years of practically an “inter- 
regium” at Rice Institute and Texas 
Christian University, really vigorous 
Association beginnings are on foot. 
At each place the time was given 
chiefly to assemblies, forums and in- 
terviews on live issues, the Associa- 
tion being presented as a means of 





continuing such with reali- 


ties. 


dealing 


The Texas Convention convened at 
Austin, Feb. ‘12-14. One hundred and 
twenty-five men and twenty fraternal 
delegates from the Y. W. C. A. con- 
stituted the student section. An un- 
hurried analysis was made of the 
campus with emphasis on its pagan 
and semi-Christian social forces. The 
place and function of the Christian 
minority in such a situation was then 
worked out and the last hours were 
given to discevering sources of power 
for the task. 


The South 


Under the State Student Council of 
Tennessee three Bible Study Insti- 
tutes were held simultaneously in as 
many sections of the state, February 
6-7. The leaders were R. C. Pifer of 
Memphis; Dr. Uphaus of Southern 
Y. M. C. A. College, and J. W. Berg- 
thold, field secretary. Sixty-seven 
students represented seventeen insti- 
tutions. This is a project of the Re- 
gional Council’s Bible Study Commit- 
tee as carried out in Tennessee. 


Stitt Wilson is, as usual, striking 
twelve. One secretary writes: “Wil- 
son has come and gone and it has 
been like a breath of rich mountain 
air. Not only did he gain increasing 
groups as the meetings progressed 
but he won the faculty and we are 
now assured of new support in that 
quarter. The very best men from the 
student body responded. A deep in- 
terpretation of life was given in his 
addresses which gripped the students 
as nothing I have heard for a long 
time.” 


For the first time in many years a 
State Student Conference was held in 
Mississippi at which every college in 
the state was represented. After a 
week in session, a temporary State 
Council was formed and every Asso- 
ciation instructed to elect permanent 
State Council members upon their re- 
turn to the college. The fifty dele- 
gates present voted to make applica- 


tion for the enrollment of one hun- 
dred per cent of the Association 
presidents from Mississippi in the 


Presidents Training School to be 
held at Blue Ridge, July 22nd to 
August 31st. 


The Louisiana State Convention, a 
three-ring affair, included the State 
Convention proper and the Older 
Boys’ Conference and a State Student 
Conference. The Student Conference, 





which met for one day, was attended 
by representatives of every institu- 
tion in the South having an Associa- 
tion. It constituted itself a tempo- 
rary State Student Council, instruct- 
ing the delegates to elect permanent 
members from each Association upon 
their return to the campus. The first 
meeting of the regularly constituted 
council will be held at Blue Ridge in 
June. 


After the Georgia State Conven- 
tion, the Acting State Secretary, in 
consultation with the local student 
secretaries of the state, constituted 
and appointed a committee of five, 
(including student secretaries, pro- 
and a state secretary), to 
state the Graham Commission Report 
when issued and adapt its sugges- 
tions and instruction to the needs of 
the student field in Georgia. 


The Mississippi A. & M. 
held a three-day retreat 
camp, a considerable distance _re- 
moved from the college. The Asso- 
ciation shows a new zeal for its pur- 
pose and more vital activity as a re- 
sult. 


fessors 


Cabinet 
in a_ boys 


Dad Elliott spent a rewarding week 
at Berea College (Ky.). “He showed 
the students how far from the real 
heights they were living. As he pre- 
sented the inescapable demands of 
Christ, the reasonableness of Jesus’ 
faith, the unusual responsibility rest- 
ing on American students for the 
Kingdom of Christ in the Orient, the 
only certain way to wipe out rac 
prejudice, one after another of the 
students and faculty decided to go on 
up with ‘Dad’. Two thousand moun- 
taineers began to learn somewhat of 
climbing, something of the length and 
dangers of the road, something of the 
glorious summit.” 


The Middle West 


Initiates of all fraternities met, on 
the invitation of the Northwestern 
University Association for the pur- 
pose of presenting to the freshmen 
the unique opportunity they will have 
during the four years in college to 
stand for high ideals in fraternity 
life and to pervade their groups with 
the spirit and ideals of Jesus. 

Professor C. H. Robertson of China 
gave ten days in March to college 
visits, including Antioch, Augustana, 
U. of Mich., Michigan State, Associa- 
tion College (Chicago), S. D. State 
College, S. D. Univ. 
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Three new Student Associations 
have this year been organized in Wis- 
consin. These are located at Beloit; 
Ripon; Milwaukee State Normal. 

A conference on the Association 
Profession for students of Ohio col- 
leges was held in Columbus, Febru- 
ary 19-20. Forty-five students, prin- 
cipally juniors and seniors, attended. 
Exceptionally fine leadership was 
provided. Owen E. Pence gave a 
keen interpretation of the meaning 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation; Harry White spoke on the 
present needs of the world and out- 
lined the important factors that 
should be considered in choosing a 
profession. Following the addresses 
many students sought interviews. 

Middle Atlantic States 

One hundred and fifty preparatory 
school students representing a large 
number of schools in this territory, 
gathered at Princeton University for 
a week-end conference February 26- 
28. The object of the conference as 
stated by the undergraduate commit- 
tee is significant, namely, to assist 
preparatory school boys in finding 
the place of Christianity in schools 
at present, at college in years to 
come and after graduation in per- 
sonal and vocational life. Twelve dis- 
cussion group leaders supplemented 
the work on the platform. President 
John Grier Hibben and Rev. Samuel 
Shoemaker gave the closing messages 
of the conference on Sunday after- 
noon. Many real decisions were reg- 
istered. Aside from Blairstown, it 
was the largest preparatory school 
conference held in this territory for 
years. 

The Cornell Christian Association 
surpassed all of its previous records 
in Bible study by registering two 
hundred and seventy-eight delegates 
for a Bruce Curry institute. The at- 
tendance averaged two hundred and 
fifty. Judging from the big book or- 
der that has just been received, the 
results of the conference bid fair to 
be lasting. As far as our records go 
in this particular territory, this was 
the largest institute that Mr. Curry 
has conducted. 


The Tri-State Council of Christian 
Associations has held five intercol- 


legiate gatherings since September, 
each attended by delegates from a 
large proportion of the schools in 


that area. The largest and probably 
the best intercollegiate gathering 
that has thus far been held, occurred 
the last week-end in February at 
Western Maryland College. One hun- 
dred and thirty-four registered dele- 
gates were present. J. Stitt Wilson 
and Frank Sierley were the speakers. 


One more Tri-State conference is 
planned for this spring, making a to- 
tal of six for the year. 


Two new Student Associations have 
recently been organized in New 
Jersey—one at Upsala College and 
the other at the International Baptist 
Seminary. 

Hamilton College Association re- 
ports an Association membership of 
225 out of a total college enrollment 
of 3875 students. It is Hamiiton’s 
record and a very difficult one for 
many college Associations to equal. 


Fifteen fraternity discussion groups 
are held every Monday evening at 
Rutgers College. The leader of the 
group is invited for that particular 
evening and the discussion follows 
immediately after. 





New England 


While agitation against compulsory 
chapel continues in some of our New 
England colleges, it is interesting to 
discover the students of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute asking for the 
renewal of chapel services which 
were discontinued in the Institute in 
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1892. They have organized a volun- 
tary service which is held daily at 
ten o’clock. The attendance has been 
surprising, often numbering. a third 
or half of the student body. The As- 
sociation is arranging the programs. 


At Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Religious Service Depart- 
ment of the Association is conducting 
noon-day services each week. Two 
of the recent speakers were Professor 
John C. Scammell who spoke on the 
“Nature of Religious Thinking” and 


Rev. Merchant S. Bush of Boston 
whose subject was “Religious Sub- 
jects Students are Discussing.” A 


series of discussion groups dealing 
with campus problems has been or- 
ganized. Those who have been accus- 
tomed to think of technical schools as 
institutions where no thought is given 
to the more vital things of life will 
be interested in finding their theories 
disproved. 


The University of Vermont recently 
held an All-Out-to-Church Sunday in 
which the two Associations cooper- 
ated with the local churches. More 
than a third of the student body at- 
tended church that day. 


Again—It Can Be Done! 


‘INCE the organization of the Stu- 

- dent Branch of the Detroit As- 
sociation six years ago the students at 
City College have shared meagerly in 
the financial obligations of their pro- 
gram. Between $150 and $225 was 
contributed annually by students, all 
of whom were members of the Stu- 
dent Club. No effort was made to in- 
terest other students or faculty in the 
college in supporting the work. 

This year the Cabinet decided that 
the active membership should be the 
promotion force to carry to the whole 
school the Association program, and 
that the whole school should share in 
the expenses entailed. A budget of 
$1,200 was drawn up to provide a 
more extensive program than _ that 
permitted through the budget secured 
from the Community Fund. With the 
consent of the Community Fund and 
the college administration a campaign 
organization of seventy-nine men was 
set up including a campaign director, 
three division managers and their as- 
sociates and twelve teams of six mem- 
bers each. (This necessitated fre- 
quent meetings of the executive com- 
mittee and organization chairmen in 
order to draw together the strongest 
and most representative organization 
possible. Roy Vail, of the state staff, 
was a stimulating force in these meet- 
ings to those students who felt that 


it would be impossible to raise 
$1,200 for a religious education pro- 
gram from a student body of 1,000, 
the majority of whom were not 
Christian.) 

Solely through the fine efforts of 
Campaign Director Ken Doherty and 
his associates, $300 in preliminary 
gifts were announced at the Kick-Off 
Dinner January 12. With this an- 
nouncement there followed a most in- 
teresting three day campaign, the cli- 
max of which was reached at the Vic- 
tory Dinner held in the Congrega- 
tional Church Friday 
January 15. 

To the surprise of all, $1,485 had 
been subscribed by 480 men students 
and interested Faculty. The Cabinet 
of the Student Club, numbering 15 
men, contributed $170. Four of the 
members gave $25 each. No special 
faculty set up but 


evening, 


committee was 
practically all faculty men were ap- 
proached by student solicitors and 
shared in the campaign. A total of 
$199 was contributed by the faculty. 

Through the sense of unity in pur- 
pose brought about during the cam- 
paign a more extensive program with 
a far more fundamental emphasis on 
a living Christianity will be developed 
during the second semester. The 
Cabinet have sensed their responsi- 
bilities anew. 








Preparatory School Notes 


School Societies often find it diffi- 
cult to discover practical channels 
into which to direct the idealism 
which they generate. In Maine, Kent’s 
Hill School Association has turned 
such energy to the task of raising a 
scholarship for boys who would have 
to leave school without such aid. 
Their goal is nearly complete and in- 
cludes help from students, bazaars, 
and friendly alumnae. 


Coburn Classical Institute has a 
new and interesting solution for the 
problem of religious instruction and 
stimulation in a Prep school. Miss 
Vera M. Rice, who has had unusual 
training at Union Seminary and else- 
where, is engaged to give her full 
time to this task. One wonders why 
more women are not training for this 
work in which they can be at least 
equal to men. 


Those of us who feel that discus- 
sion groups “don’t get anywhere” 
have on us the burden of proof to 
show why practically all the boys in 
E.M.C.S., Bucksport (Me.), have come 
voluntarily to such a group every 
Sunday afternoon for more than a 
year. They are basing their thought 
on Erdman Harris’ new book “A Prep 
School Boy’s Problems.” 


A live Y. M. C. A. or Religious So- 
ciety will add variety to its program 
by setting aside special weeks or 
months for particular emphases. 
Montpelier Seminary had an evangel- 
istic emphasis over the week-end of 
Feb. 20 which resulted in creating 
new Christian impulse and stimulat- 
ing the moral forces of the school. A 
different kind of emphasis is being 
tried at Hebron Academy, (Me.). 
Their weekly meetings for a time are 
revolving around the problems of 
choosing a life work. Is it archaic 
to suggest that a month of straight 
Bible study would be an appropriate 
emphasis for many schools? 


A Prep School Boy’s Problems 


| EADERS of discussion groups 
4 will find a useful friend in this 
little pamphlet, the work of Erdman 
Harris, beloved leader at the Blairs- 
town Summer Conference, formerly 
of Princeton and now at the Univer- 
sity of Cairo, Egypt. The discussions 
include the following topics: The 
Purpose of School; A Boy and His 
Parents; Dishonesty; The Use of 
Money; What About Gambling?; The 
Use of Liquor; Amusements; Rela- 


tions with Girls; The Question of Life 
Work; Religion in School Life; The 
Summer Vacation. (Association Press, 
25 cents.) 


The Wayfarer 


As “balanced rations” for April I 
recommend: 

LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
Nicot. (Stokes, $3.) 
mightier. ... 

THE EVERLASTING Mercy. John 
Masefield. (Macmillan, $1.50.) A 
poem great enough to merit re- 
reading. 

THE UNITED STATES AS A NEIGHBOR. 
Sir Robert Falconer. (Macmillan, 
$1.) Are we going to borrow any- 
thing better than movies and booze? 


ROBERTSON 
The pen is 





T. Z. Koo has accepted the genera! 
secretaryship of the World’s Y. M. 
C. A., succeeding Karl Fries. Those 
who had the privilege of meeting Mr. 
Koo on his visit to the United States 
last year will heartily congratulate 
the World’s Y. M. C. A. on its great 
luck in securing the services of such 
a brilliant thinker and earnest Chris- 
tian. 


A report comes from the East that 
Dr. Mott was received with almost un- 
paralleled cordiality and enthusiasm 
in Japan. His visit seems to have 
fitted in admirably with the general 
sense of advance to which the na- 
tional Christian forces had arrived. 
After a thorough piece of work 
among’ students and _ missionary 
groups in the Dutch East Indies, he 
is now in Australia. 





I wonder if most foreign students 
in our country have as cordial a re- 
ception and as happy a time as the 
British give the Rhodes Scholars at 
Oxford! In spite of the traditional 
reticence of Englishmen it is difficult 
for a man to live at Oxford for a 
term without being caught up into 
some natural place in college social 
life. 





One generous suggestion comes 
from Harvard for dealing with for- 
eign students who come to us on some 
international scholarship scheme— 
why not all foreign students—it is to 
have each of them granted an honor- 
ary membership without dues in our 
best social clubs and fraternities. 


Any offers from fraternities? Any 
groups adventurous—or Christian— 
enough to try this would catch 


some new ideas and an expanding hu- 
man fellowship. These two things 
most of us dread. 


I have been glad to talk recently 
with Jean Balinski of Poland and 
Ivison Macadam of England who are 
in this country in the interest of the 
Confederation Internationale des Etu- 
diants. This organization has grown 
up since the war as a device for unit 
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ing the various national student un- 


ions of Europe. They would be glad 
if some national federation of student 
unions or student councils in the 
United States wanted to join. While 
here they met with congenial groups 
at Michigan, Vassar, Harvard and 
Pennsylvania as well as with the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Federation 
of American Students which grew out 
of the Princeton Conference in De- 
cember. The two National Councils 
of Student Associations are being 
asked to send representatives to the 
annual meeting of the C. I. E. Coun- 
cil which gathers in Prague in Aug- 
ust. 





A marriage which is of peculiar in- 
terest to readers of this column is 
that which took place in Berkeley, 
Cal., February 20, of Professor Eu- 
gene Lyman of Union Theological! 
Seminary, and Miss Mary Redington 
Ely of Vassar College. Professor 
Lyman became widely known through 
his leadership of the Estes Park Sec- 
retaries’ School and Mrs. Lyman was 
a delegate from the United States to 
the last meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation at Leigh High in 
1924. 


I hear that pilgrimage groups to 
Europe are under consideration by 
the Michigan State Committee and by 
the Rocky Mountain Field Council. 
It seems reasonably sure that the Pa- 
cific Coast Council will arrange an- 
other pilgrimage to the Far East. 
Application for membership in any of 
these groups from other geographica! 
areas will be welcome and should be 
sent at once. 

The rapidly growing college en- 
rollments are of interest. Four of 
the great state universities require 
five figures in which to give the num- 
ber of their students; i. e., California 
with 16,000, Columbia and _ Illinois 
with 11,000 each and Minnesota with 
10,000. Next in size come Pennsy!- 
vania, Michigan and Ohio with 9,000 
each. These are close pressed by New 
York with 8,500 and Wisconsin and 
Harvard with 7,600 each. 

Time on December 14 has this an- 
nouncement of a new discovery in edu- 
cational science: “Boarding school 
boys are often very ingenious. They 
will work hours to save themselves 
ten minutes of routine. Among them 
an invention has been perfected 
whereby, when an alarm clock rings, 
pulleys and weights are set in mo- 
tion, which in turn close a window, 
turn on a radiator, light an electric 
light and open drawers.” 
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TO DISCUSS CHURCH 
COOPERATION 


YHURCH' cooperation was_ the 
theme of the second annual con- 
ference of the Inter-Seminary Stu- 
dent Union, convened on February 25 
at the University of Chicago, under 
the leadership of President Percy L. 
Smith of McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary. In view of the theme, it was 
fitting that the conference should this 
year be held at the joint campus of 
the Chicago Divinity School and the 
Chicago Theolegical Seminary, for 
these two schools share a large part 
of their work with each other, includ- 
ing some of their classes and chapel 
exercises. 

The first feature after the exten- 
sion of greetings by President Ozora 
S. Davis of Chicago Theological 
Seminary was the address on Church 
Cooperation by A. W. Palmer, D.D., 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church of Oak Park, Ill. This speak- 
er called attention to the remarkable 
progress in church cooperation the 
past few years, and while he ex- 
pressed no hopes of immediate or- 
ganic church unity, he inspired his 
listeners (representatives of eight or 
ten denominations) to work with zeal 
for continued development of sym- 
pathetic partnership among the 
churches in all of the great problems 
that confront the Christian Church 
today. 


The four discussion groups met in 
various buildings of the cooperating 
institutions, where the _ discussions 
were led by chairmen on the basis of 
reports that had been carefully pre- 
pared in advance of the conference 
by committees in all of the schools 
participating. Each group had the 
privilege of .being led in discussion 
by an authority in his field. Thus, 
the group discussing ways and means 
of church cooperation was led by 
Professor W. D. Schermerhorn of 
Garrett Biblical Institute; that on 
marriage and divorce had as its lead- 
er Professor A. E. Holt of Chicago 
Theological Seminary; the discussion 
on prohibition had as its leader 
Professor John Aberly of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Seminary of 


To challenge seminary students to discover the true conception f 5 
as of the Church of Christ for our day and to give themselves solely 
; to make their present churches into the nature of the true ideal. 


Maywood, Ill.; and Professor E. W. 
Burgess of the University of Chicago 
was the leader of the group which 
considered church cooperation with 
respect to juvenile delinquency. 

At an afternoon session the reports 
of the discussion group chairmen 
were presented for action by the as- 
sembly. This proved to be quite a 
stormy session, for there seemed tv 
be an exaggerated desire to have 
definite findings for the benefit of 
what would probably be a somewhat 
disinterested public. However, all of 
the reports were ultimately accepted 
by the delegates. 

Perhaps the feature of the cenfer- 
ence in many ways was the somewhat 
sensational address of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, minister of the Bethel Evan- 
gelical Church of Detroit, who pre- 
sented a plea for “An Aggressive 
Faith” in such a manner that it 
seemed as if an enemy bomber had 
suddenly dipped from the sky for a 
time. Though most of the thoughtful 
delegates agreed with his fundamen- 
tal thesis that the Church had been 
guilty of catering to many of the so- 
cial evils of the age, general disagree- 
ment with many of the _ speaker’s 
statements stirred the conference into 
an excitement that in itself not only 
was the purpose of the Detroit 
preacher, but made the conference 
worth its cost. 

Later the conference met for a 
joint communion service under the 
leadership of President James G. K. 
McClure of McCormick Theological 
Seminary. This was a beautiful and 
impressive service, one which should 
be a constant inspiration to future 
ministers for fullest cooperation in 
the common work of the Kingdem to 
which they have devoted their lives. 

The closing session of the confer- 
ence was a banquet at six fifteen 
o’clock in the Hyde Park Baptist 
church, at which greetings were ex- 
changed by the numerous seminaries 
and training schools that are mem- 
bers of the western area. This meet- 
ing was brought to a climax with a 
brilliant address by Dean Shailer 
Mathews of Chicago Divinity School. 

KEITH C. SEELE. 
McCormick Theol. Seminary. 
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AN INTER-SEMINARY 
CONFERENCE 


A’ the Mount Vernon Congrega- 
\ tional Church on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day the New England Inter-Seminary 
Conference was. opened. Francis 
Miller, Milton Stauffer and Kenneth 
MacArthur addressed the group. A 
general discussion of church unity 
and missionary activity was led by 
George Stewart, followed by a beau- 
tiful devotional service by John Dal- 
las, the Bishop-elect of New Hamp- 
shire. In the evening a discussion of 
“Personal Work Among Students” 
was chaired by Sidney Lovett and in- 
formal talks given by Raymond Cal- 
kins of Cambridge and Dr. Arbuckle 
of Newton Centre. 

A noteworthy accomplishment of 
the conference was that of electing 
a temporary committee to consider 
the possibility of carrying on a joint 
mission such as was held at Fitch- 
burg a year or more ago. Cleveland 
Hicks was elected Convener of the 
Committee, while Henry Van Dusen 
of the National Council of the Asso- 


ciation was asked to be executive 
secretary for the project. 
The following excerpts from Dr. 


Calkin’s address will be of interest: 


“College students love to argue. 
They love to argue so much that one 
sometimes wonders if Jesus Christ 
came into the world just to furnish 
arguments for college students. As 
a minister, do not try to argue with 
them. I never argue with a man 
about God. You can not prove God 
by argument. But if he drives me to 
a show of arms I do not hesitate to 
let him know that I know how to use 
my intellectual weapons. You can- 
not change his point of view your- 
self, but with the help of Almighty 
God you can make him see more 
clearly. 

“A boy came to me the other day 
and said he doubted everything, but 
that he wanted to know Ged if there 
was a God. I talked with him a bit 
and tested him out to see.if he were 
in earnest. Then I gave him my reg- 
ular prescription of daily Bible read- 
ing, prayer, and regular attendance 
at Church. Immediately he said: 
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‘Will it do any good?’ ‘Of course it 
will, in the long run. Read your 
Bible and pray daily and attend the 
same church regularly and in a 
year’s time you will begin to find 
your faith.’ I further told the stu- 
dent that I would not follow him up. 
‘If you want to see me you can, but 
I am not going to look you up.’ 
Within a week he was back and said 
he did not know how to pray. I then 
told him to get a certain book which 
contained other men’s prayers and 
when he could not pray himself to 
make use of the prayers of others. 
He also said he did not get anything 
out of Bible reading. That was per- 
fectly normal. Few people do, unless 
they know what to look for. So I 
told him what to look for. Simply to 
hold down a pew in church on Sunday 
is not a man’s job, hence I give men 
real work to do. 

“Another word is this: Never give 
a college student a book on religion 
or theology. Usually it will do him 
no good and only give him more op- 
portunities for argument. These doubt- 
ers have intellectual mumps and 
what they need is to be reduced. I 
always prescribe six or seven good 
biographies, starting off with David 
Livingstone’s. Give a boy who is 
doubting everything in heaven and 
hell the life of Livingstone; there he 
will see something he cannot argue 
about, namely, the soul of David Liv- 
ingstone. He sees something he does 
not himself possess and he begins to 
ask where and how he can get it.” 


FROM OUR 
CORRESPONDENTS 


W E are publishing extracts from 
letters from our correspondents 
at two seminaries this month, Bone- 
brake and Western. It looks as if 
the Middle Atlantic States will have 
had a splendid Conference by the 
time this is before you. We es- 
pecially like the idea of several semi- 
naries joining in a prayer retreat in 
the manner in which Western, Pitts- 
burg, and the Reformed Presbyterian 
are planning to do. 
GARDINER M. Day. 


“Western Seminary needs more 
students who are awake to the com- 
plexities of this post-war world. In 
the past we have been a little careless 
toward some of the movements in the 
student life of America, and were not 
even represented at the Ann Arbor 
conference. But two students were 
sent to Evanston, and three of the 
professors went along and sat in the 
gallery. The Western delegation 
made two motions at the Evanston 
conference, both of which were 
adopted unanimously. One was the 


World Court-League of Nations reso- 
lution that has attracted so much at- 
tention; while the other was the 
clause in one of the findings urging 
that all theological seminaries be 
made undenominational. Experience 
in a Presbyterian Seminary makes 
one long for the day when they may 
be really independent.”—Thomas D. 
Ewing, Western Seminary. 








“The need has long been felt, and 
voiced by the students, of having ac- 
tual practice work cone under the 
observation of professors so that we 
could get our criticism in 
rather than after we get into the 
work. Our students do a great deal 
of outside work-—-preaching, teaching, 
young people’s work, choir singing 
and leading, ete., but no credit has 
been given and no supervision main- 
tained. About a year ago the Con- 
ference Superintendent who resides in 
Daytor. was made a member of the 
frculty for the purpose of supervis- 
ing the chcice of such outside activi- 
ties and maintaining an oversight of 
them with a view to giving a report 
of such work and issuing letters of 
recommendation when such are called 
for after the completion of the work. 
Of course it is impossible for one man 
to supervise all of such work per- 
sonally. I am not certain as to how 
far the plan has been carried out. 
Another plan which has only partial- 
ly been tried is to have the man who 
has been set aside by the Dayton 
Ministerial Association for hospital 
visitation work come to tell our class 
how he does his work and then to al- 
low a few of the students at a time 
to accompany him for observation. 
In Ethies our class has been divided 
into about five groups studying sim- 
ultaneously on the following subjects: 
Family; Education; Industry; Crime; 
Race Relations. Each of these groups 
went outside of the school to visit 
various institutions, organizations, 
and stations of society to observe. 
Then from these observations sup- 
plemented by study, a report was pre- 
pared for the class to discuss. These 
reports are to be copied for the bene- 
fit of the entire class.”"—Alva W. 
Knoll, Bonbrake. 


school 


News from Here and There 

The Inter-Seminary Conference of 
the Theological Students of the Mid- 
dle-Atlantic States will be held at 
Crozer Theological Seminary, April 
16-18. One hundred and twenty-five 
delegates from fourteen seminaries 
will convene to exchange views on 
current problems confronting men 
entering the Christian ministry. The 
attitude of the ministerial student 
towards military training, interna- 
tional politics, and American indus- 
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trialism will be presented. Donald 
Cameron of Crozer Seminary is the 
secretary in charge of arrangements. 





$350,000 will be spent within the 
next twenty months for a new build- 
ing on the Union Theological Semi- 
nary campus. This edifice, which will 
complete the quadrangle, is to house 
a refectory, a large lounge, a series 
of private dining rooms, and dormi- 
tories for traveling fellows from for 
eign countries. The new refectory 
will present an opportunity for the 
seminary men to enjoy a more inti- 
mate social life than has been possi- 
ble in the past. 








“Swapping Professors” between 
Bonbrake and Central Theological 
Seminaries whereby both schools get 
the benefit of having men who are 
specializing in one particular depart- 
ment, is a plan that has been working 
for two years and has been agreeable 
and helpful to both schools so far. 


Student Conferences of the 


World 
China 


Yutaoho, Shansi 

Shanghai, Kiangsu 

Tsinanfu, Shangtung 

Canton, Kwangtung 
Denmark 

Ollerup Hojskole, Fyn 
Finland 

Abo_ 
France 

L’Oiseau Bleu, Boissy 1 

Aillerie, Seine et Oise 
Germany 

Falkenberg _Mar. 1-5 

Bavaria_ Feb. 28-Mar. 2 

Tabarz, Leaders’ Bible Study, Apr. 

15-20 
Halle, Medical Students, Apr. 22-24 


Saarow, General Aug. 3-5 


Jun, 24-29 
Jun. 13-18 

July 2-8 
Aug. 21-25 


Aug. 3-9 


_...._.July 26-31 


Apr. 6-8 


Great Britain 

Swanwick, students, 
Apr. 12-17 
High Leigh Jun, 25-29 
Swanwick July 13-19 
Swanwick July 19-25 
Swanwick July 24-30 


Theological 


Gre ece 
Salamis Island _Mar. 11-15 
Holland 
Nunspeet, Leaders’ Conference, 
July 8-12 
Nunspeet July 12-17 


Swe de n 
Upsala_ 
Switzerland 
Aubonne, Vaud 


Aug. 19-25 


Mar. 22-25 
Note: These announcements are made 
for general information. Any _ stu- 


dent wishing to attend a conference 
should first communicate with the Na- 
tional Movement concerned. 
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